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to blast away the rubble of false conjecture and to 
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cannot but believe that he has struck as 
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be the most distinguished and 
important work of literary 
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R. S. P. B. MAIS’S reputation for arousing enthusiasm for 
the great authors in the minds of several generations 
of boys and girls is well known. We have just published 
his latest work in this field in a generous demy volume 
of 456 pages, THE BEST IN THEIR KIND (18s.). Here 
is the harvest of his life-long reading, a selection from 
the works of fifty-two authors, together with their life- 
stories, showing how their environment and _ their 
circumstances influenced their outlook and their literary 


from Beowulf to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

HE Unicorn Press edition of the works of Oscar Wilde 
takes a step nearer completion with the publication of 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES (8s. 6d.), with which is 


stories, some critic has said, might have been invented 


VERSE (6s.). Two hundred and thirty poems by one hun- 
dred and ten contributors are included in the collection, 


Tennyson, which occurred in 1892, down to 1936. 

E should like to print the whole of the Punch notice of 
permit an extract: “Its impertinence is matched by its 
sustain it in something very like the authentic vein 
through a whole short novel is an extraordinary feat.” 
This news-letter is issued by The Richards Press Ltd. 


and The Unicorn Press, whose address is No. 8 Charles II 
Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, wHI 4239. 
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genius. The book provides a survey of English literature 


included “‘The Happy Prince and other Tales.” These 


by Hans Andersen and written with the pen of Flau- 
bert; they provide one more example of Wilde’s genius 
and versatile imagination. It is hoped that in their new 
combined form the stories will give pleasure to many 
new readers. We publish this book next month. 


NE of a publisher’s pleasant duties in these days is to 
bring back into circulation titles which have been 
allowed temporarily to lapse. Such an instance is John 
Gawsworth’s anthology, FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 


the period ranging from three years before the death of 


THE GREEN CARNATION (8s. 6d.), but space will only 


brilliance. To produce a few paragraphs of synthetic 
Wilde conversation is perhaps not difficult, but to 
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COMPASSION 


By 
EVELYN WAUGH 


drifted during the last stages of the war, enjoyed several 

changes of name as its function became less secret. At first 
it was called “Force X”; then “Special Liaison Balkan Irregular 
Operations’”’; finally, “Joint Allied Mission to the Jugo-Slav Army 
of Liberation.” Its work was to send observing officers and wire- 
less operators to Tito’s partisans. 
~ Most of these appointments were dangerous and uncomfort- 
able. The liaison parties parachuted into the forests and the 
mountains and lived like brigands. They were often hungry, 
always dirty, always on the alert, prepared to decamp at any 
move of the enemy’s. The post to which Major Gordon was sent 
was one of the safest and softest. Begoy was the headquarters of 
a partisan corps in Northern Croatia. It lay in a large area, ten 
miles by twenty, of what was called “Liberated Territory,” well 
clear of the essential lines of communication. The Germans were 
pulling out of Greece and Dalmatia and were concerned only with 
main roads and supply points. They made no attempt now to 
administer or patrol the hinterland. There was a field near Begoy 
where aircraft could land unmolested. They did so nearly every 
week in the summer of 1944 coming from Bari with partisan 
officials and modest supplies of equipment. In this area congre- 
gated a number of men and women who called themselves the 
Praesidium of the Federal Republic of Croatia. There was even a 
Minister of Fine Arts. The peasants worked their land undisturbed 
except by requisitions for the support of the politicians. Besides 
the British Military Mission, there was a villa full of invisible 
Russians, half a dozen R.A.F. men who managed the landing 
ground and an inexplicable Australian doctor who had parachuted 
into the country a year before with orders to instruct the partisans 
in field hygiene and had wandered about with them ever since 


Te military organization into which Major Gordon 
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80 THE MONTH 
rendering first aid. There were also one hundred and eight 


ews. 

, Major Gordon met them on the third day of his residence. He 
had been given a small farmhouse half a mile outside the town 
and the services of an interpreter who had lived for some years 
in the United States and soake English of a kind. This man, Bakic, 
was in the secret police. His duty was to keep Major Gordon 
under close attention and to report every evening at OZNA 
headquarters. Major Gordon’s predecessor had warned him of this 
man’s proclivities, but Major Gordon was sceptical for such things 
were nent his experience. Three Slav widows were also 
attached to the household. They slept in a loft and acted as willing 
and tireless servants. 

After breakfast on the third day Bakic announced to Major 
Gordon: “Dere’s de Jews outside.’ 

“What Jews?” 

“Dey been dere two hour, maybe more. I said to wait.” 

“What do they want?” 

“Dey’re Jews. I reckon dey always want sometin. Dey want 
see de British major. I said to wait.” 

“Well, ask them to come in.” 

“Dey can’t come in. Why, dere’s more’n a hundred of dem.” 

Major Gordon went out and found the farmyard and the lane 
beyond thronged. There were some children in the crowd, but 
most seemed old, too old to be the parents, for they were un- 
naturally aged by their condition. Everyone in Begoy except the 

easant women was in rags, but the partisans kept regimental 
laa and there was a kind of dignity about their tattered uni- 
forms. The Jews were grotesque in their remnants of bourgeois 
civility. They showed little trace of racial kinship. There were 
Semites among them, but the majority were fair, snub-nosed, 
high cheek-boned, the descendants of Slav tribes judaized long 
after the Dispersal. Few of them, probably, now worshipped the 
God of Israel in the manner of their ancestors. 

A low chatter broke out as Major Gordon appeared. Then 
three leaders came forward, a youngish woman of better appear- 
ance than the rest and two crumpled old men. The woman asked 
him if he spoke French, and when Major Gordon nodded intro- 
duced her companions—a grocer from Mostar, a lawyer from 
Zagreb—and herself—a Viennese, wife of a Hungarian engineer. 
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Here Bakic roughly interrupted in Serbo-Croat and the three 
fell humbly and hopelessly silent. He said to Major Gordon: “I 
tell dese peoples dey better talk Slav. I will speak for dem.” 

The woman said: “I only speak German and French.” 

Major Gordon said: “We will speak French. I can’t ask you 
all in. You three had. better come and leave the others outside.” 

Bakic scowled. A chatter broke out in the crowd. Then the | 
three with timid little bows crossed the threshold carefully wiping 
their dilapidated boots before treading the rough board floor of 
the interior. 

“T shan’t want you, Bakic.” 

The spy went out to bully the crowd, hustling them out of the 
farmyard into the lane. 

There were only two chairs in Major Gordon’s living-room. 
He took one and invited the woman to use the other. The men 
huddled behind and then began to prompt her. They spoke to 
one another in a mixture of German and Serbo-Croat; the lawyer 
knew a little French; enough to make him listen anxiously to all 
the woman said, and to interrupt. The grocer gazed steadily at 
the floor and seemed to take no interest in the proceedings. He 
was there because he commanded respect and trust among the 
waiting crowd. He had been in a big way of business with branch 
stores throughout all the villages of Bosnia. 

With a sudden vehemence the woman, Mme Kanyi, shook off 
her advisers and began her story. The people outside, she ex- 

lained, were the survivors of an Italian concentration camp on 
the island of Rab. Most were Jugo-Slav nationals, but some, like 
herself, were refugees from Central Europe. She and her husband 
were on their way to Australia in 1939; their papers were in 
order; he had a job waiting for him in Brisbane. Then they had 
been caught by the war. 

When the King fled the Ustashi began massacring Jews. The 
Italians rounded them up and took them to the Adriatic. When 
Italy surrendered, the partisans for a few weeks held the coast. 
They brought the Jews to the mainland, conscribed all who 
seemed capable of useful work, and imprisoned the rest. Her 
husband had been attached to the army headquarters as electrician. 
Then the Germans moved in; the partisans fled, taking the Jews 
with them. And here they were, a hundred and eight of them, 
half starving in Begoy. 
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Major Gordon was not an imaginative man. He saw the 
complex historical situation in which he participated, quite simply 
in terms of friends and enemies and the paramount importance of 
the war-effort. He had nothing against Jews and nothing against 
communists. He wanted to defeat the Germans and go home. 
Here it seemed were a lot of tiresome civilians getting in the way 
of this object. He said cheerfully: “Well, I congratulate you.” 

Mme Kanyi looked up quickly to see if he were mocking 
her, found that he was not, and continued to regard him now 
with sad, blank wonder. 

“After all,” he continued, “you’re among friends.” 

“Yes,” she said, too doleful for irony, “we heard that the 
— and Americans were friends of the partisans. It is true, 

en?” 

“Of course it’s true. Why do you suppose I am here?” 

“Tt is not true that the British and Americans are coming to 
take over the country?” 


“First I’ve heard of it.” 
“But it is well known that Churchill is a friend of the Jews.” 


“T’m sorry, madam, but I simply do not see what the Jews have 
got to do with it.” 

“But we are Jews. One hundred and eight of us.” 

“Well, what do you expect me to rte a that?” 

“We want to go to Italy. We have relations there, some of 
us. There is an organization at Bari. My husband and I had our 
papers to go to Brisbane. Only get us to Italy and we shall be no 
more trouble. We cannot live as we are here. When winter comes 
we shall all die. We hear aeroplanes almost every night. Three 
aeroplanes could take us all. We have no luggage left.” 

“My dear madam, those aeroplanes are carrying essential war 
equipment, they are taking out wounded and officials. I’m very 
sorry you are having a hard time, but so are plenty of other people 
in this country. It won’t last long now. We've got the Germans 
on the run. I hope by Christmas to be in Zagreb.” 

“We must say nothing against the partisans?” 

“Not to me. Look hae, ts me give you a cup of cocoa. Then 
I have work to do.” 

He went to the window and called to Bakic for cocoa and 
biscuits. While it was coming the lawyer said in English: “We 
were better in Rab.” Then suddenly all three broke into a chatter 
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of polyglot complaint, about their house, about their property 
which had been stolen, about their rations. If Churchill knew he 
would have them sent to Italy. Major Gordon said: “If it was not 
for the partisans you would now be in the hands of the Nazis,” but 
that word had no terror for them now. They shrugged hopelessly. 

One of the widows brought in a tray of cups and a tin of 
biscuits. “Help yourselves,” said Major Gordon. 

“How many, please, may we take?” 

“Oh, two or three.” 

With tense self-control each took three biscuits, watching the 
others to see they did not disgrace the meeting by greed. The 
grocer whispered to Mme Kanyi and she explained: “He says 
will you excuse him if he keeps one for a friend?” The man had 
tears in his eyes as he snuffed his cocoa; once he had handled sacks 
of the stuff. 

They rose to go. Mme Kanyi made a last attempt to attract his 
sympathy. “Will you please come and see the place where they 
have put us?” 

“T am sorry, madam, it simply is not my business. I am a 
military liaison officer, nothing more.” 

They thanked him humbly and profusely for the cocoa and 
left the house. Major Gordon saw them in the farmyard dis- 
puting. The men seemed to think Mme Kanyi had mishandled the 
affair. Then Bakic hustled them out. Major Gordon saw the crowd 
close round them and then move off down the lane in a babel of 


explanation and reproach. 


2 


There were thermal springs at Begoy. The little town had 
come into being about them. Never a fashionable spa, it had 
attracted genuine invalids of modest means from all over the 
Hapsburg Empire. Serbian rule changed it very little. Until 1940 
it retained its Austrian style; now the place was ravaged. Partisans 
and Ustashi had fought there, or, rather, each in turn had fired it 
and fled. Most houses were gutted and the occupants camped in 
basements or improvised shelters. Major Gordon’s normal routine 
did not take him into the town, for the officials and military were 
in farmhouses like his own on the outskirts, but he daily frequented 
the little park and public gardens. These had been charmingly laid 
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out sixty years before and were, surprisingly, still kept in order by 
two old gardeners who had stayed on quietly weeding and 
pruning while the streets were in flames and noisy with machine- 
gun fire. There were winding paths and specimen trees, statuary, 
a bandstand, a pond with carp and exotic ducks, and the orna- 
mental cages of what had once been a little zoo. The gardeners 
kept rabbits in one of these, fowls in another, a red squirrel in a 
third. The partisans had shown a peculiar solicitude for these 
gardens; they had cut a bed in the centre of the principal lawn 
in the shape of the Soviet star and had shot a man whom they 
caught chopping a rustic seat for firewood. Above the gardens 
lay a slope wooded with chestnut and full of paths carefully 
graded for the convalescent with kiosks every kilometre, where 
once postcards and coffee and medicinal water had been on sale. 
Here for an hour a day in the soft autumn sunshine Major Gordon 
could forget the war. More than once on his walks there he met 
Mme Kanyi, saluted her, and smiled. 

Then, after a week, he received a signal from his headquarters 
in Bari saying: Unrra research team require particulars displaced ersons 
Jugo-Slavia stop report any your district. He replied: One hundred and 
eight _ Next day (there was wireless communication for only 
two hours daily): Expedite details a names nationality conditions. 
So his duty took him away from the gardens into the streets where 
the lime trees still flourished between the stucco shells. He passed 
ragged, swaggering partisans, all young, some scarcely more than 
children; girls in battle dress, bandaged, bemedalled, girdled with 
grenades, squat, chaste, cheerful, sexless, barely human, who had 
grown up in mountain bivouacs, singing patriotic songs, arm-in- 
arm along the pavements where a few years earlier rheumatics had 

t with parasols and light, romantic novels. 

The Jews lived in a school near the ruined church. Bakic led 
him there. They found the house in half darkness for the glass 
had all gone from the windows and been replaced with bits of 
wood and tin collected from other ruins. There was no furniture. 
The inmates for the most part lay huddled in little nests of straw 
and rags. As Major Gordon and Bakic entered they roused 
themselves, got to their feet and retreated towards the walls and 
darker corners, some raising their fists in salute, others hugging 
bundles of small possessions. Bakic called one of them forward 
and questioned him roughly in Serbo-Croat. 
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“He says de others gone for firewood. Dese ones sick. What 
you want me tell em?” 

“Say that the Americans in Italy want to help them. I have 
come to make a report on what they need.” 

The announcement brought them volubly to life. They 
crowded round, were joined by others from other parts of the 
house until Major Gordon stood surrounded by thirty or more 
all asking for things, asking frantically for whatever came first to 
mind—a needle, a lamp, butter, soap, a pillow; for remote dreams 
—a passage to Telaviv, an aeroplane to New York, news of a sister 
last seen in Bucharest, a bed in a hospital. 

“You see dey all want somepin different, and dis is only a half 
of dem.” 

For twenty minutes or so Major Gordon remained, over- 
powered, half-suffocated. Then he said: “Well, I think we've 
seen enough. I shan’t get much further in this crowd. Before we 
can do anything we’ve got to get them organized. They must 
make out their own list. I wish we could find that Hungarian 
woman who talked French. She made some sense.” 

Bakic inquired and reported: “She don’t live here. Her husband 
works on ie electric light so dey got a house to demselves in de 

ark.” 

“Well, let’s get out of here and try to find her.” 

They left the house and emerged into the fresh air and sun- 
shine and the singing companies of young warriors. Major Gordon 
breathed gratefully. This was the world he understood, arms, an 
army, allies, an enemy, injuries given and taken honourably. Very 
high above them a huge force of minute shining bombers hummed 
across the sky in perfect formation on its daily route from Foggia 
to somewhere east of Vienna. 

“There they go again,” he said. “I wouldn’t care to be under- 
neath when they unload.” 

It was one of his duties to impress the partisans with the might 
of their allies, with the great destruction and slaughter on distant 
fields which would one day, somehow, bring happiness here 
where they seemed forgotten. He delivered a little statistical 
lecture to Bakic about block-busters and pattern-bombing. But 
another part of his mind was all the time slowly being set in 
motion. He had seen something entirely new, which needed new 
eyes to see clearly: humanity in the depths, misery of quite another 
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order from anything he had guessed before. He was as yet not 
conscious of terror or pity. His steady Scottish mind would take 
some time to assimilate the experience. 


3 


They found the Kanyis’ house. It was a tool shed hidden b 
shrubs from the public park. A single room, an earth floor, a bed, 
a table, a dangling electric globe; compared with the schoolhouse, 
a place of delicious comfort and privacy. Major Gordon did not see 
the interior that afternoon for Mme Kanyi was hanging washing 
on a line outside, and she led him away from the hut, saying that 
her husband was asleep. “He was up all night and did not come 
home until nearly midday. There was a breakdown at the plant.” 
“Yes,” said Major Gordon, “I had to go to bed in the dark at 
nine. 

“It is always breaking. It is quite worn out. He cannot get the 


aa od fuel. And all the cables are rotten. The General does not 
understand and blames him for everything. Often he is out all 
t 


Major Gordon dismissed Bakic and talked about U.N.R.R.A. 
Mme Kanyi did not react in the same way as the wretches in the 
schoolhouse; she was younger and better fed and therefore more 
hopeless. “What can they do for us?” she asked. “How can they? 
Why should they? We are of no importance. You told us so 

ourself. You must see the Commissar,” she said. “Otherwise 
‘ will think there is some plot going on. We can do nothing, 
accept nothing, without the Commissar’s permission. You will 
only make more trouble for us.” 

“But at least you can produce the list they want in Bari.” 

“Yes, if the Commissar says so. Already my husband has been 
questioned about why I have talked to you. He was very much 
upset. The General was beginning to trust him. Now they think 
he is connected with the British, and last night the lights failed 
when there was an important conference. It is better that you do 
nothing except through the Commissar. I know these people. My 
husband works with them.” 

“You have rather a privileged position with them.” 

“Do you believe that for chat reason I do not want to help my 


people?” 
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Some such thoughts had passed through Major Gordon’s mind. 

_ _ paused, looked at Mme Kanyi and was ashamed. “No,” 
e said. 

“I suppose it would be natural to think so,” said Mme Kanyi 
gravely. “It is not always true that suffering makes people un- 
selfish. But sometimes it is.” 

Major Gordon returned to his quarters in a reflective mood that 
was unusual to him. 


4 


The partisans were nocturnal in their habits. They slept late in 
the mornings, idled about at midday smoking, ate in the early 
afternoon, and then towards sundown seemed to come alive. Most 
of their conferences took place after dark. 

That evening Major Gordon was thinking of going to bed when 
he was summoned to the General. He and Bakic stumbled along 
cart tracks to the villa which housed the general staff. They found 
the General, his second-in-command, the Commissar, and the old 
lawyer who was called the Minister of the Interior. 

Most meetings in this room were concerned with supplies. 
The General would submit a detailed, exorbitant list of immediate 
requirements—field artillery, boots, hospital equipment, wireless 
apparatus—and so forth. They worked on the principle of asking 
for everything and item by item reducing their demands to 
practicable size. In these tedious negotiations Major Gordon 
enjoyed the slight advantage of being the giver and the final judge 
of what was reasonable; all the partisans could do was dissipate 
any sense he might have of vicarious benefaction. He always left 
feeling a skinflint. Formal politeness was maintained and some- 
times even a faint breath slong 

To-night, however, the atmosphere was entirely changed. The 
General and the Commissar had served together in Spain, the 
second-in-command was a professional officer from the Royal 
Jugo-Slav Army, the Minister of the Interior was a nonentity 
introduced to give solemnity to the occasion. They sat round the 
table. Bakic stood in the background. His place as interpreter was 
taken by a young communist of undefined position whom Major 
Gordon had met once or twice before at headquarters. He spoke 
excellent English. 
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“The General wishes to know why-you went to visit the Jews 
to-day.” 

“I was acting on orders from my headquarters.” 

“The General does not understand how the Jews are the concern 
of the Military Mission.” 

Major Gordon attempted an explanation of the aims and 
organization of U.N.R.R.A. He did not know a great deal about 
them and had no great respect for the members he had met, but 
he did his best. General and Commissar conferred. Then: “The 
Commissar says if those measures will take place after the war, 
what are they doing now?” 

Major Gordon described theneed for planning. U.N.R.R.A. must 
know what quantities of seed corn, bridge-building materials, 
rolling stock and so on were needed to put ravaged countries 
on their feet. 

“The Commissar does not understand how this concerns the 

ews. 
, Major Gordon spoke of the millions of displaced persons all 
over Europe who must be returned to their homes. 

“The Commissar says that is an internal matter.” 

“So is bridge-building.” 

“The Commissar says bridge-building is a good thing.” 

“So is helping displaced persons.” 

Commissar and General conferred. “The General says any 

uestions of internal affairs should be addressed to the Minister of 

e Interior.” 

“Tell him that I am very sorry if I have acted incorrectly. I 
merely wished to save everyone trouble. I was sent a question by 
my superiors. I did my best to answer it in the simplest way. May 
I now request the Minister of the Interior to furnish me with a 
list of the Jews?” 

“The General is glad that you understand that you have acted 
incorrectly.” 

“Will the Minister of the Interior be so kind as to make the 
list for me ?” 

“The General does not understand why a list is needed.” 

And so it began again. They talked for an hour. At length 
Major Gordon lost patience and said: “Very well. Am I to report 
that you refuse all co-operation with Unrra?” 

“We will co-operate in all necessary matters.” 
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“But with regard to the Jews?” : 

“Tt must be decided by the Central Government whether that is 
a necessary matter.” 

At length they parted. On the way home Bakic said: “De 
mighty sore with you, Major. What for you make trouble wi 
dese Jews?” | 

“Orders,” said Major Gordon, and before going to bed drafted 
a signal: “Jews condition now gravely distressed will become desperate 
winter stop Local authorities unco-operative stop Only hope higher level.” 

A fortnight passed. Three aeroplanes landed, delivered their 
loads and took off. The R.A.F. officer said: “There won’t be 
many more of these trips. They usually get snow by the end of 
October.” 

The partisans punctiliously checked all supplies and never failed 
to complain of their quantity or quality. 

Major Gordon did not forget he Jews. Their plight oppressed 
him on his daily walks in the gardens, where the lane were now 
falling fast and burning smokily in the misty air. The Jews were 
numbered, very specially, among his allies and the partisans lapsed 
from his friendship. He saw them now as a part of the thing he 
had set out hopefully to fight in the days when there had been a 
plain, unequivocal issue between right and wrong. Uppermost 
in his conscious mind was resentment against the General and 
Commissar for their reprimand. By such strange entrances does 
compassion sometimes slip, disguised, into the human heart. 

At the end of the fortnight he was elated to receive the signal: 
“Central Government approves in principle evacuation Jews stop 
Dispatch two repeat two next plane discuss problem with Unrra.” 

Major Gordon went with this signal to the Minister of the 
Interior who was lying in bed drinking weak tea. Bakic explained, 
“He’s sick and don’t know nothing. You better talk to de 
Commissar.” 

The Commissar confirmed that he had received instructions. 

“T suggest we send the Kanyis.” 

“He say, why de Kanyis ?” 

*“Because they make most sense.” 

“Pardon me?” 

“Because they seem the most responsible pair.” 

“De Commissar says, responsible for what?” 


“They are the best able to put their case sensibly.” 
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A long discussion followed between the Commissar and Bakic. 
“He won’t send de Kanyis.” 

“Why not?” 

“Kanyi got plenty work with de dynamo.” 

So another pair was chosen and sent to Bari, the grocer and 
the lawyer who had first called on him. Major Gordon saw them 
off. They seemed stupefied and sat huddled among bundles and 
blankets on the airfield during the long wait. Only when the 
aeroplane was actually there, illumined by the long line of 
bonfires lit to guide it, did they both suddenly break into tears. 
When Major Gordon held out his hand to them, they bent and 
kissed it. 

Two days later Bari signalled: “Receive special flight four 
Dakotas 1130 hrs tonight stop dispatch all Jews.” In a a of real 
joy Major Gordon set about making the arrangements. 


5 


The landing-strip was eight miles from the town. Before dusk 
the procession started. Some had somehow contrived to hire 
peasant carts. Most went on foot, bowed and laden. At ten 
o'clock Major Gordon drove out and found them, a dark mass, 
on the embankment of what had once been a railway. Most 
were asleep. There was mist on the ground. He said to the 
Squadron Leader: “‘Is this going to lift?” 

“It’s been getting thicker for the last hour.” 

“Will they be able to land?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“We'd better get these people home.” 

“Yes, I’m just sending the cancellation signal now.” 

Major Gordon could not bear to wait. He drove back alone 
but could not rest; hours later, he went out and waited in the 
mist at the junction of lane and road until the weary people 
hobbled past into the town. 

Twice in the next three weeks the grim scene was repeated. 
On the second occasion the fires were lit, the aeroplanes were 
overhead and could be heard circling, recircling and at length 
heading west again. That evening, Major Gordon prayed: “Please 
God make it all right. You’ve | things like her before. Just 
make the mist clear. Please God help these people.” But the sound 
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of the engines dwindled and died away, and the hopeless Jews 
stirred themselves and set off again on the way they had come. 

That week came the first heavy fall of snow. There would be 
no more landing until the Spring. 

Major Gordon despaired of doing anything for the Jews, but 
powerful forces were at work on their behalf in Bari. He soon 
received a signal: “Expect special drop shortly relief supplies for Jews 
stop Explain partisan HQ these supplies only repeat only : distribution 
Jews.” He called on the General with this communication, 

“What supplies?” 

“I presume food and clothing and medicine.” 

“For three months I have been asking for these things for 
my men. The Third Corps have no boots. In the hospital they 
are operating without anaesthetics. Last week we had to 
withdraw from two forward positions because there were no 
rations.” 

“I know. I have signalled about it repeatedly.” 

“Why is there food and clothes for the Jews and not for my 
men?” 

“T cannot explain. All I have come to ask is whether you can 
guarantee distribution.” 

“T will see.” 

Major Gordon signalled: “Respectfully submit most injudicious 
discriminate in favour of Jews stop Will endeavour secure proportionate 
share for them of general relief supplies,” and received in answer: 
“Three aircraft will drop Jewish supplies point C 1130 hrs 21st stop 
These supplies from private source not military stop Distribute according 
previous signal.” 

On the afternoon of the 21st the Squadron Leader came to see 
Major Gordon. 

“What's the idea?” he said. “I’ve just been having the hell of a 
schemozzle with the Air Liaison comrade about to-night’s drop. 
He wants the stuff put in bond or something till he gets orders 
from higher up. He's a reasonable sort of chap usually. I’ve never 
seen him on such a high horse. Wanted everything checked in the 
presence of the Minister of the Interior and put under joint guard. 
Never heard such a lot of rot. I suppose someone at Bari has been 
playing at politics as usual.” 

That night the air was full of parachutes and of “free-drops” 
whistling down like bombs. The Anti-Fascist Youth retrieved 
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them. They were loaded on carts, taken to a barn near the 
General’s headquarters and formally impounded. 
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The war in Jugo-Slavia took a new turn. The first stage of 
German withdrawal was complete; they stood now on a line 
across Croatia and Slovenia. Marshal Tito flew from Vis to join 
the Russian and Bulgarian columns in Belgrade. A process of 
reprisal began in the “liberated” areas. The Germans remained 
twenty miles to the north of Begoy, but behind nothing except 
snow now closed the road to Dalmatia. Major Gordon took part 
in many Victory Celebrations. But he did not forget the Jews; 
nor did their friends at Bari. In mid-December Bakic one day 
announced: “De Jews again,” and going out into the yard Major 
Gordon found it full of his former visitors, but now transformed 
into a kind of farcical army. All of them, men and women, wore 
military greatcoats, Balaclava helmets, and knitted woollen 
gloves. Orders had been received from Belgrade, and distribution 
of the stores had suddenly taken place, and here were the recipients 
to thank him. The spokesmen were different on this occasion. 
The grocer and lawyer had disappeared for ever. Madame Kanyi 
kept away for reasons of her own; an old man made a longish 
speech which Bakic rendered “Dis guy say dey’s all very happy.” 

For the next few days a deplorable kind of ostentation seeme 
to possess the Jews. A curse seemed to have been lifted. They 
appeared everywhere, trailing the skirts of their greatcoats in the 
snow, stamping their huge new boots, gesticulating with their 
gloved hands. Their faces shone with soap, they were full of Spam 
and dehydrated fruits. They were a living psalm. And then, as 
suddenly, they disappeared. 

“What has happened to them?” 

“T = dey been moved some other place,” said Bakic. 

“W y?” 

“People make trouble for them.” 

“Who 2” 

“Partisan people dat hadn’t got no coats and boots. Dey make 
—_ wid de Commissar so de Commissar move dem on last 
night.” 

Major Gordon had business with the Commissar. The Anti- 
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Fascist Theatre Group was organizing a Liberation Concert and 
had politely asked him to supply words and music of English 
anti-fascist songs, so that all the allies would be suitably repre- 
sented. Major Gordon had to explain that his country had no anti- 
fascist songs and no patriotic songs that anyone cared to sing. 
The Commissar noted this further evidence of Western decadence 
with grim satisfaction. For once there was no need to elaborate. _ 
The Commissar understood. It was just as he had been told years 
before in Moscow. It had been the same thing in Spain. The Attlee 
Brigade would never sing. 

When the business was over Major Gordon said: “I see the 
Jews have moved.” 

Bakic was left outside nowadays, and the intellectual young man 
acted as interpreter. Without consulting his chief he answered: 
“Their house was required for the Ministry of Rural Economy. 
New quarters have been found for them a few miles away.” 

The Commissar asked what was being said, grunted and rose. 
Major Gordon saluted and the interview was at an end. On the 
steps the young interpreter joined him. 

‘The question of the Jews, Major Gordon. It was necessary for 
them to go. Our people could not understand why they should 
have special treatment. We have partisan women who work all 
day and have no boots or overcoats. How are we to explain that 
these old people who are doing nothing for our cause, should 
have such things?” 

“Perhaps by saying that they are old and have no cause. Their 
need is greater than a young enthusiast’s.” 

“Besides, Major Gordon, they were trying to make business. 
They were bartering the things they had been given. My parents 
are Jewish and I understand these people. They want always to 
make some trade.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

“War is not a time for trade.” 

“Well, anyway, I hope they have decent quarters.” 

“They have what is suitable.” 
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The gardens in winter seemed smaller than they had done in 
full leaf. You could see right through them from fence to fence; 
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snow obliterated lawns and beds; the paths were only traceable 
by boot-prints. Major Gordon daily took a handful of broken 
biscuits to the squirrel and fed him through the bars. One da 
while he was thus engaged, watching the little creature go throug 
the motions of concealment, cautiously return, grasp the food, 
jump away and once more perform the mime of digging and 
covering, he saw Mme. Kanyi approach down the path. She was 
carrying a load of brushwood, stooping under it, so that she did 
not see him until she was quite close. 

Major Gordon was particularly despondent that day for he had 
just received a signal for recall. The force was being re-named 
and re-organized. He was to report as soon as feasible to Bari. 
Major Gordon was confident that word had come from Belgrade 


that he was no longer persona grata. 
He greeted Mme Kanyi with warm pleasure. “Let me carry 


that.” 
“No, please. It is better not.” 
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Mme Kanyi looked about her. No one was in sight. She let 
Major Gordon take the load and carry it towards her hut. 

“You have not gone with the others?” 

“No, my husband is needed.” 


“And you don’t wear your greatcoat.” 
“Not out of doors. I wear it at night in the hut. The coats 


and boots make everyone hate us, even those who had been kind 


before.” 
“But partisan discipline is so firm. Surely there was no danger 


of violence?” 

“No, that was not the trouble. It was the peasants. The partisans 
are frightened of the peasants. They will settle with them later, 
but at present they are dependent on them for food. Our people 
began to exchange things with the peasants. They would give 
needles and xan razors, things no one can get, for turkeys and 
apples. No one wants money. The peasants preferred bartering 
with our people to taking the partisans’ bank-notes. That was what 
made the trouble.” 

“Where have the others gone?” 

She spoke a name which meant nothing to Major Gordon. 
“You have not heard of that place? It is twenty miles away. It is 
where the Germans and Ustashi made a camp. They kept the 
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Jews and gypsies and communists and royalists there, to work 
on the canal. Before they left they killed what were left of 
the prisoners—not many. Now the partisans have found new 
inhabitants for it.” | 

They had reached the hut and Major Gordon entered to place 
his load in a corner near the little stove. It was the first and last 
time he crossed the threshold. He had a brief impression of 
orderly poverty and then was outside in the snow. “Listen, Mme 
Kanyi,” he said. “Don’t lose heart. I am being recalled to Bari. 
As soon as the road is clear I shall be leaving. When I get there 
I promise I'll raise Cain about this. You’ve plenty of friends there 
and I'll explain the whole situation to them. We'll get you all out, 
I promise.” 

Major Gordon had one further transaction with Mme Kanyi 
before his departure. There fell from the heavens one night a 
huge parcel of assorted literature—the gift of one of the more 
preposterous organizations which abounded in Bari. This depart- 
ment aimed at re-educating the Balkans by distributing Fortune, 
The Illustrated London News and handbooks of popular, old- 
fashioned agnosticism. From time to time during Major Gordon’s 
tour of duty bundles of this kind had arrived. He had hitherto 
deposited them in the empty office of the Director of Rest and 
Culture. On this last occasion, however, he thought of Mme 
Kanyi. She had a long, lonely winter ahead of her. She might find 
something amusing in the pile. So he despatched it to her by one 
of the widows, who finding her out, left it on the step in the 
snow. Then within a few days the road to the coast was declared 
open and Major Gordon laboriously made his way to Split and 


so to Bari. 
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Bari had much besides the bones of St. Nicholas. Those who 
were quartered there complained but they constituted the Mont 
Parnasse of the Allied Armies. One met more queer old friends 
in its messes and clubs than anywhere else in the world at this last 
stage of the war, and to those on leave from the Balkans its modest 
amenities seemed the height of luxury. But Major Gordon, during 
his fortnight of “reporting to headquarters” had deeper interests 
than on earlier leaves. He was determined to get the Jews out of 
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Croatia and by dint of 0 the by-ways of semi-official life, 


of visiting committees and units with non-committal designations 
in obscure offices, he was in fact able to quicken interest, supply 
detailed information and in the end set the official machine to 
work which eventually resulted in a convoy of new Ford trucks 
making the journey from the coast to Begoy and back for the 
sole and specific purpose of rescuing the Jews. 

By the time that they arrived in Italy Major Gordon was back 
in Jugo-Slavia for a brief appointment as liaison with a camp of 
escaped prisoners of war, but he got news of the move and for the 
first time tasted the sweet and heady cup of victory. “At least I’ve 
done something worth while in this bloody war,” he said. 

When next he passed through Bari it was on his way home to 
England, for the military mission was being wound up and 
replaced by regular diplomatic and consular officials. He had not 
forgotten his Jews, however, and, having with difficulty located 
them, drove out to a camp near Lecce, in a flat country of olive 
and almond and white beehive huts. Here they rested, part of a 
collection of four or five hundred, all old and all baffled, all in 
army greatcoats and Balaclava helmets. 

“T can’t see the point of their being here,” said the Com- 
mandant. “We feed them and doctor them and house them. 
That’s all we can do. No one wants them. The Zionists are only 
interested in the young. I suppose they'll just sit here till they die.” 

“Are they happy?” 

“They complain the hell of a lot but then they’ve got quite a 
lot to complain about. It’s a lousy place to be stuck in.” 

“T’m particularly interested in a pair called Kanyi.” 

The Commandant looked down his list. ““No trace of them 
here.” 

“Good. That probably means they got off to Australia all right.” 

“Not from here, old man. I’ve been here all along. No one has 
ever left.” 

“Could you make sure? Anyone in the Begoy draft would 
know about them.” 

The Commandant sent his interpreter to inquire while he took 
Major Gordon into the shed he called his mess, and gave him a 
drink. Presently the man returned. “All correct, sir. The Kanyis 
never left Begoy. They got into some kind of trouble there and 


were jugged. 
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“May I go with the interpreter and ask about it?” 

“By all means, old man. But aren’t you making rather heavy 
weather of it? What do two more or less matter?” 

Major Gordon went into the compound with the interpreter. 
Some of the Jews recognized him and crowded round with com- 


plaints and petitions. All he could learn about the Kanyis was that 


they had been taken off the truck by the partisan police just as it 
was about to start. 

He had one more day in Bari before his flight home. He spent it 
revisiting the offices where he had begun his work of liberation. 
But this time he received little sympathy. “We don’t really want 
to bother the Jugs any more. They really co-operated very well 
about the whole business. Besides the war’s over now in that 
0 There’s no particular point in moving people out. We're 

usy at the moment moving people in.” This man was in fact 
at that moment busy despatching royalist officers to certain 
execution. 

The Jewish office showed no interest when they understood 
that he had not come to sell them illicit arms. “We must first set 
up the State,” they said. “Then it will be a refuge for all. First 
things first.” 

So Major Gordon returned to England unsatisfied and he might 
never have heard any more of the matter, had he not a cousin in 
the newly reopened Ministry at Belgrade. Months later he heard 
from him: “I’ve been to a lot — and made myself quite un- 
popular in getting information about the couple you're interested in. 
The Jugs are very close but at last I got matey with the head of the police 
who wants us to return some refugees we've got in our zone in Austria. 
He dug out the file for me. Both were condemned by a Peoples’ Court and 
executed. The man had committed sabotage on the electric light plant. 
The woman had been a spy for a “‘foreign power.” Apparently she was 
the mistress of a foreign agent who Taaed her house while the 
husband was busy destroying the dynamo. A lot of foreign propaganda 
publications were found in her house and produced as evidence. What 
very unsavoury friends you seem to have.” 

It so happened that this letter arrived on the day when the 
Allies were celebrating the end of the war in Asia. Major Gordon 
was back with his regiment. He did not feel inclined to go out 
that evening and join in the rejoicing. The mess was empty save 
for the misanthropic second-in-command and the chaplain 
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(although of Highland origin the regiment was full of Glasgow 
Irish and had a Benedictine monk attached to them). 

The second-in-command spoke as he had spoken most evenings 
since the General Election. . . .“I don’t know what they mean by 
‘Victory.’ We start the bloody war for Poland. Well that’s ceased 
to exist. We fight it in Burma and Egypt—and you can bet your 
boots we shall give them up in a few months to the very fellows 
who’ve been against us. We spent millions knocking Germany 
down and now we shall spend millions building it up again. .. .” 

“Don’t you think, perhaps, people feel better than they did in 
1938?” said the chaplain. 

“No,” said the second-in-command. 

“They haven’t got rid of that unhealthy sense of guilt they 


had?” 
“No,” said Major Gordon. “I never had it before. Now I 


have.” 

And he told the story of the Kanyis. “Those are the real horrors 
of war—not just people having their legs blown off,” he con- 
cluded. “How do you explain that, padre?” 

There was no immediate answer until the second-in-command 
said: “You did all you could. A darn sight more than most people 
would have done.” 

“That’s your answer,” said the chaplain. “You mustn’t judge 
—- their apparent success. Everything you did was good 
in itself.” 

“A fat lot of good it did the Kanyis.” 

“No. But don’t you think it just possible that they did you 
good? No suffering need ever be wasted. It is just as much part 
of Charity to receive cheerfully as to give.” 

“Well, if you’re going to start preaching a sermon, padre,” said 
the second-in-command, “I’m off to bed.” 

“Td like you to tell me a bit more about that,” said Major 


Gordon. 


THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF GOETHE 
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OHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, probably the greatest 

poet of modern times and the last of that species of Universal 

Man which began at the Renaissance, was born on August 
28, 1749. At his birth, German literature, in the eyes of Europe, 
was non-existent. At his death in 1832, German literature, culture 
and thought had achieved such a flowering as to dominate the 
intellectual face of his own country, and indeed of much of 
Europe, to this day. In all this vital development of culture, this 
heady upsurge of the German spirit, Goethe had played a large, 
and in some respects a leading part. Favoured by his patrician 
origin in the Free Imperial City of Frankfurt and later by the 
stability of the Grand Ducal Court at Weimar, his many-sided 
genius found ample scope for development, and his supreme poetic 
gifts allowed him, during almost the first half of a long life, to 
realize in his own development and production the full possi- 
bilities of his nation’s literature. “And my idea of excellence at 
each stage in my life and development was never much in advance 
of what at each stage I myself was capable of producing.”? 

But not only was he supreme as a poet,” he was almost universal 
as a man. His achievements in pictorial art and theatrical pro- 
duction, natural science and philosophy, practical administration 
and the conduct of affairs, would have made the fame of many 
lesser men. Even in his poetry he ranged over the whole field of 
lyric, epic, narrative and drama, was creative in all styles from 
the historic naturalism of Gétz von Berlichingen to the classical 


* Und meine Idee vom Vortrefflichen war auf jeder meiner Lebens- und 
Entwicklungsstufen nie viel griésser, als was ich auf jeder Stufe zu machen 
imstande war. 

2 We are not in this article concerned with an appreciation of Goethe’s poetical 
works as such. 
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polish of The Natural Daughter and the “Helena” Act in Faust IT, 
from the dithyrambic abandon of the early Pindaric odes to the 
chiselled precision of the sonnets; in his old age he completed his 
vast Faust work, which has now become the symbol of the 
Odyssey of the German soul, and yet could also create, in the 
lyrics of the West-Eastern Divan (Westéstlicher Divan) an 
intimate fusion of German emotion and Oriental thought. And 
finally the many-sided, almost Protean, development of his vast 
personality has provided congenial dwelling-places for large 
numbers of lesser spirits: we have been presented with Goethe 
the aristocrat and Goethe the servant of Princes, the Teutonic 
prig and the un-Teutonic loose-liver, the Classic and the 
Romantic, the pantheist and the Christian. 

The latest example of the fallacy of the partial view, deriving 
partly by reaction from the excessive rationalization of the nine- 
teenth century, and partly from the fact that a little psychology 
is a dangerous thing, is the view that Goethe in his youth was 
psychologically unbalanced to the verge of disintegration, 
uncontrolled by reason. Goethe himself would have been 
singularly unmoved by such a judgment. For this most meta- 
physical of poets had a life-long distrust of abstraction, whether 
in oo science, mathematics or life—“Philosophy in the 
ordinary sense did not mean anything to me.”’' Neither does, 
conversely, an excess of abstraction seem to have been a con- 
spicuous source of sanity to the German mind in general. But 
above all, such a view only creates the greater problem of 
explaining by what miracle of grace or nature the turbulent 
young man became the sage of later years. 

No. Mercurial though he was in his youth, chameleon-like in 
the succession of his moods, constantly distracted by the endless 
whims and fancies of his limitless sensibility, and most dis- 
concerting of all to his friends, when in the middle of a con- 
versation he would suddenly walk out of the room, Goethe’s 
greatest safeguard against the instability of his nature was his 
instinct to let this nature ride him to the fullest extent, to let 
himself be carried along on the full flood of his creativeness. The 
suicide of Werther is an unforgettable symbol of the purgation 
he achieved by living to the full in the imagination all that his 
nature contained of potentialities of conflict and disintegration. 

t Fiir Philosophie im eigentlichen Sinne hatte ich kein Organ. 
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For, in the immediacy of his productivity in contact with the 
external world, in his total incapacity to separate perception and 
reflection from at least the disposition to action, in the funda- 
mental symbolism and plasticity with which he viewed and 
mirrored all creation, there is abundant evidence that in Goethe 
we see manifested the full operation of the intuitive dimension 
of the human mind, almost untrammelled by the explicit faculty 
of discursive reason. 

For Goethe, artistic creation was an instantaneous process, 
which could neither be postponed nor anticipated. In his youth, 
when impressions were pouring in on him through all the 
senses, inspiration could be seized, or was gone. Often, when the 
impulse came at night, he would leap from his bed and seize 

encil and paper, scrawling lines in the dark at an angle to the 
ie of the paper, since to delay to straighten it up would cause 
the idea to vanish. In such cases he could not even use a pen, 
since the scratching would shatter the mood. Such creative 
moods he therefore frequently referred to as sleepwalking, as 
when in 1824, speaking of the changed conditions in German 
literature since his own youthful works appeared, he said to 
Eckermann: ‘Such creativeness, undisturbed, innocent and as 
of a sleep-walker, which alone is the condition of the production 
of great works, is no longer possible.’’* Elsewhere he said that he 
did not write his poems, rather did they write him, and that all 
his poetry had been occasional poetry. On the other hand, if a 
theme or project for a work was not ripe for expression, he 
would carry it around in his mind for forty or fifty years, 
as with some of his last poems and the Helena episode in 
Faust II. 

Such productivity was for Goethe a reciprocal function in 
which the poetic personality and the outside world were in- 
extricably fused. Not only could he describe the work itself as 
coming to life of its own volition”: the outside world which was 
the source of the poetic stimulus could also be conceived as 
taking control. Thus in his famous description of Strasbourg 


1 Jenes ungestérte, unschuldige, nachtwandlerische Schaffen, wodurch allein 
etwas Grosses gedeihen kann, ist gar nicht mehr méglich. 

2 A process described elsewhere as partaking of the nature of an autonomous 
complex, or, with a biological metaphor, as using the poet and his dispositions 
as a cultural medium or soil. See Jung C. G. “On the relation of analytical 
psychology to poetic art,” in Contributions to Analytical Psychology, London, 1928. 
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Cathedral, all the details, the balance and symmetry of the great 
structure are described as speaking to him and revealing their 
master’s intention, and the final intuition of the dominating idea 
comes to Goethe as the perception of the spirit of Erwin von 
Steinbach speaking from the massive pile. In fact the whole 
development of the potentialities of a human personality, which 
is Goethe’s fundamental conception of education, is only possible 
through and in contact with external reality. From Italy he writes 
that he has undertaken this journey in order to know himself 
with the aid of external objects’; and it is but an application of 
the same principle when we read in Wilhelm Meister: ““We feel 
a longing for what, implicitly, we already possess.” All 
immanent processes of self-development, whhetes in man or in 
nature, are continually referred to by the double compound 
“An- und Ausbildung” (development of something by means of 
something else). The young person of whom the story relates 
that she did not know what she was thinking till she had 
said it would have met with immediate understanding from 
Goethe. 

This was in truth for Goethe but one manifestation of his 
constant and often reiterated refusal to set up in isolation or 
opposition what for him was related in mutual tension within a 
unity. His fundamental disapproval of the contemporary system 
of Kantian thought, with its radical separation of the phenomenal 
and noumenal world, was probably the main cause of his dis- 
claimer of all philosophy “in the ordinary sense” which we have 
noted above. All the fundamental activities of mind and reality 
were for him thus related: subject and object, experience and 
the data of experience, thought and intuition (Anschauung). 
Even the dialectic of question and answer involved in scientific 
enquiry falls within this pattern, and Goethe can say that “in all 
questions asked of nature there is implicit the answer, a presage 
that something of significance is there to be thought, however 
approximately.”3 And elsewhere he describes all the higher 
processes of discovery and invention as “a revelation proceeding 
from the contact between the mind of man and external reality, 


. um mich an den Gegenstinden kennenzulernen. 

a Wir fiihlen eine Sehnsucht nach dem, was wir im Stillen schon besitzen. 

3. . . dass niemand eine Frage an die Natur tue, die er nicht beantworten 
k6nne; denn in der Frage liegt die Antwort, das Gefiihl, dass sich iiber einen 
solchen Punkt etwas denken, etwas ahnden lasse. 
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giving him an intimation that he is made in the likeness of God.” 
In the essay Influence of Contemporary Philosophy (1820), Goethe 
renders explicit account of his relation with the Kantian system 
in the words “Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason was quite beyond 
my field of interest,”* and in noticing how many discussions 
thereon turned on the stock philosophical problem of the relative 
contribution of the human mind and the external world to our 
mental experiences, he adds: “I had never separated the two.” 
But for Goethe the universe in which man finds himself is not 
rimarily one of problems to be solved, but one of situations to 
be faced and action to be taken. His own unceasing productivity 
was but one form of action, and in Faust he created the great 
symbol of man, dissatisfied with the knowledge of essences, of 
problems and their answers, first having recourse to magic to 
wrest her secrets from nature, then abandoning all contemplation 
to seek salvation in a life of action, and finally of service to 
mankind. In his presumptuous questioning cf the universe, 
Faust, at the outset of his quest, ie clarity in his own mind by 
construing the Biblical message “In the beginning was the 
Word (das Wort)”; dissatisfied with the “Word,” he weighs 
successively the claims of “Meaning”’ (Sinn), “Force” (Kraft), 
and finally, triumphantly and confidently, arrives at “Deed” 
(Tat). It is no accident that, at this moment, and with the stage 
thus set, mh prs gi makes his entry, for the soul of Faust 
is now ripe for the superhuman struggle of good and evil. But 
Goethe, for his own part, could not as an artist rest in this symbol 
of external action, since his was a life of poetic production, 
immanent to his own organic life, and sendin a constantly 
increasing isolation. This conflict between the enforced isolation 
of the artist and the unthinking but unproblematical fellowship 
of ordinary men occupied his mind during much of his youth, 
until at twenty-eight he found the appropriate natural symbol 
in the Brocken, that great mountain of Central Germany, which, 
though rearing its head into the clouds in lonely majesty, yet 
rovides on and within its flanks springs of water and miner 
riches from which whole generations of men can draw their 
sustenance. 


« Eine aus dem Innern am Aussern sich entwickelnde Offenbarung, die den 


Menschen seine Gottahnlichkeit vorahnen Iasst. 
2 Kants “Kritik der reinen Vernunft” ... lag véllig ausserhalb meines 
Kreises. 3 Ich hatte beide niemals gesondert. 
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Lastly, the intuitive nature of Goethe’s genius can be seen in 
the rich and persistent symbolism which permeates all his works. 
In his Self-Portrait of 1797 he sees the centre and basis of his whole 
existence in “the urge towards poetical form” (poetischer 
Bildungstrieb). This statement, in conjunction with recent 
developments in the psychology of poetic creation, has led to 
the interpretation, on archetypal lines, of the symbols which 
accompanied Goethe, in varying contexts and with changing 
significance, throughout most of his life. Thus the turbulence of 
his youthful genius appears as the wanderer, the wayfarer, driven 
on past the beckoning comfort of the wayside cottage; the sun- 
god driving his horses and chariot across the sky stands for the 
poet’s mastery of, and confidence in, his fate; the horse itself, 
symbol of vital energy, acts throughout “Egmont” as a kind of 
leitmotif to the central figure; and at a later stage, the charioteer, 
in his dangerous course, gives way to the ship, with which 
Goethe expressed, soon after his arrival in Weimar, the mature 
confidence of the merchant adventurer in his fortune. The list 
could be prolonged interminably. 

It is small wonder that, faced with the need to understand his 
own many-sided genius, Goethe should have had recourse to the 
greatest symbol of all, and turned to nature as an analogous 
model of his own development. The way had been shown by the 
spontaneous and Rousseauesque naturalism of the “Storm and 
Stress” movement, that group of ebullient young spirits, who, 
in the early 1770's, broke finally with the most extreme mani- 
festations of rationalism in German literature. Goethe’s essay on 
Shakespeare, who with Rousseau was the greatest rallying cry of 
the movement, tears down the whole rationalistic view of art as 
an affair of rules, conventions, and calculation, and substitutes for 
these the world of reality, of nature, of spontaneity, of life. As 
late as 1824, Goethe, continuing the habit of a Lifetime, still 
spoke to Eckermann of Dante as a “nature” rather than a “talent.” 
And of himself he said: “I had become used to thinking of the 
talent within me just as nature.” 

But for Goethe a symbol was not just an analogy, it was the 
expression of a ruling principle of his life. So when in Weimar 
he turned from the un efined pantheism of his youth to a more 


* Ich war dazu gelangt, das mir innewohnende Talent ganz als Natur zu 
betrachten. 
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disciplined observation of phenomena and to original work in 
the natural sciences (biology, anatomy, geology), the gradual 
development of his scientific theories and of his understanding of 
his own nature and works can hardly be separated. For him, art 
and nature (both his own and external nature) were fed by the 
same metaphysical springs. His art was nature, his life was one 


great work of art, and nature was the great artist. It was not that _ 


a raw and heady naturalism invaded his artistic production, 
destroying all formal values, but that all external reality, including 
himself, was seen as harmoniously manifested in significant 
forms and following immutable and intelligible laws. The idea 
of “nature in the raw” would have had no meaning for Goethe. 

This identification of art, life and nature is the key to the whole 
of Goethe’s thought. It has clearly two main implications, one in 
the field of perception, the other in that of action. For to maintain 
his central position it is clear that Goethe had both to annihilate 
the gap between the events perceived and the perceiving mind, 
and on the other hand to interpret his own processes and those of 
nature on a common model. 

Goethe’s process of thought was invariably and self-professedly 
an intuition of wholes. He himself stated that his intuition was 
itself thinking, and his thinking intuition (Anschauung), while 
elsewhere he put intuition above thought, no doubt in the sense 
of reflective thought proper—“Thought is more interesting than 
knowledge, but not more than intuition.”* For the sudden 
acquisition of a new perception, by discovery or invention, 
Goethe uses the term “Apergu.” Thus, in discussing sudden 
changes of heart in religious matters, the psychology of con- 
version, he says: “It is the same as what in poetic and scientific 
matters we call ‘apercus,’ the perception of a great ruling 
principle, which is always an operation of the mind of the order 
of genius. It is arrived at by intuition, not by reflection, teaching 
or tradition.”3 In his youth, Goethe used the shorter form 

t The terms “intuition” and “‘perception” are used to render “Anschauung,” 
“Anschauen,” and “‘Apercu,” in the general sense of “the immediate apprehension 
of a whole.” Space does not allow a more discriminating treatment of these 
terms. 

2 Denken ist interessanter als Wissen, aber nicht als Anschauen, 

3 Es sind eigentlich, was wir in wissenschaftlichen und poetischen Angelegen- 
heiten Apergus nennen: das Gewahrwerden einer grossen Maxime, welches 


immer eine genialische Geistesoperation ist; man kommt durch Anschauen dazu, 
weder durch Nachdenken noch durch Lehre oder Uberlieferung. 
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Schauen, more dynamic in its visionary connotations than 
Anschauen, as where Faust has given himself to magic: 


Dass ich erkenne was die Welt 
Im Innersten zusammenhile, 

Schau’ alle Wirkenskraft und Samen 
Und tu’ nicht mehr in Worten kramen.! 


Here we have also the second element in Goethe’s process of 
thought: all intuition is in intuition of wholes. Here it is in the 
esoteric sense, as the grasp of secret and mysterious forces, as also 
when Faust contemplates the sign of the macrocosm in Nostra- 
damus’ book of magic: 


Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt!2 


But in the ecstatic impressionism of the youthful essay on Stras- 
bourg Cathedral, it is externalized into visual shapes: “With 
what freshness did it come out to meet my eyes, in the bright 
morning air, with what joy did I stretch out my arms towards 
it, and contemplate the great harmonious masses, composed of a 
thousand living details; as in works of eternal nature, everything 
significant shape down to the smallest fibre, and everything 
directed towards, and fulfilled in the whole.’’3 And lest it would 
seem that we are reading too much into his earlier works, here 
are the same two notes in the Preface to the Morphology of Plants, 
where he describes his basic scientific aim as “The grasp of wholes 
through the faculty of intuition.’’ 

The other dominant principle of Goethe’s thought was the 
close analogy seen between the pattern of life and development 
in his own and in external nature. Both are perceived as operating 
in a dynamic dimension, activity is given primacy over static 
being, existence over essence. But this ebullience of forces does 


t So that I may know the inmost hidden power which holds the world 
together, grasp in a vision the creative activity, the seed of all things, so that I 
may no longer search for meaning in empty words. 

2 How everything is shaped and woven to a whole, how one thing stirs and 
lives in another! 

3 Wie frisch leuchtet er im Morgenduftglanz mir entgegen, wie froh konnt 
ich ihm meine Arme entgegenstrecken, schauen die grossen harmonischen Massen, 
zu unzahlig kleinen Teilen belebt; wie in Werken der ewigen Natur, bis aufs 
geringste Zaserchen, alles Gestalt und alles zweckend zum Ganzen. 

4 Das Ganze in der Anschauung beherrschen. 
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not spill over into a sense of limitless expansion, a counter- 
balance is provided in the shape of a never-ending urge to the 
creation of significant forms, a kind of capillary tension on a 
cosmic scale. In his youth, the analogy between his own effortless 
creation “‘as of a sleepwalker,” and the inexhaustible fertility and 
wonder of a pantheistically viewed God-Nature, was not drawn . 
explicitly, but is very evident in the whole imagery of the period. 
Probably the most perfect expression of this sense of never- 
ending fertility, of constant flow, movement, change, creation, 
is seen in the speech of the Earth-Spirit conjured up by Faust in 
his study: 


In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gliihend Leben: 

So schaft’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.t 


Here is the perfect fusion of all Goethe’s favourite images of the 
period, and an incomparable statement of faith in the funda- 
mental identity of life (Leben, Geburt und Grab, lebendiges Kleid), 
movement and change (Fluten, Sturm, Meer, wallen), and ceaseless 
creation (schaffen, weben, wirken). 

But with greater maturity and sharpened appreciation of the 
infinite individuality of all created being, his view of nature took 
on more precise outlines. All development and creation he now 
saw as the production of significant form by a process which 
followed an intelligible pattern and law, since it consisted in the 
realization of the form implicit in a significant subject. Combining 
the Aristotelian idea of the entelechy and the Leibnizian monad, 
Goethe saw the process of immanent development as a drawing 
out of what was already implicit in the subject. Thus he deprecated 
the use of the French term “composition” in talking either of 
art or of nature, and especially in its normal context in pictorial 


1 In the flood of life, in the storm of deeds I move and have my being, weaving 
to and fro; birth and death are an unending ocean, a changing woof and weft, 
a glowing fire of life: I tend the rushing loom of time and weave the living 
garment of the godhead. 
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art and music, calling it a “materialistic, mechanistic, atomistic 
expression.” If painters and musicians are worthy of the name of 
artist, then they “develop some implicit form, an intimation of 
some higher perfection, by a process at once natural and artistic.”* 
The term is equally derogatory whether used of art or nature, 
in the world of aesthetic or of organic form; for “organs cannot 
be regarded as first fully developed and then assembled, they 
develop spontaneously and yet in association to form an existence 
which has both a wholeness and necessity of its own.”? And the 
same thought is transposed into the sphere of education and 
culture in the gnostic maxim “Become what you already are!” 
Significant form, then, is both, in its potential aspect the 
starting point and cause of development, and in its realized 
aspect the final term of development. This identity in movement, 
within the sphere of the cultural person, is often seen by Goethe 
as a Sendung (mission, quest), and several of his works are 
explicitly placed by their title within this field of reference. The 
first draft of Wilhelm Meister was called Wilhelm Meister’s 
Theatrical Mission, expressing the basic idea of the work, that 
Meister should work out his fate, initially at least, by testing his 
vocation for the theatre; the sense is that both of a process and 
of an obligation or responsibility. It involves especially a constant 
acceptance of change, both in oneself and in the outside world: 
to become something involves also the surrender and loss of an 
earlier stage. Nature herself is the greatest of all subjects in which 
the constant law of change and the succession of forms is mani- 
fested, and our acceptance of this law is not only the sole means 
by which we can develop our potentialities, it is also essential if 
we are to remain linked with the heart of nature, to retain that 
bond of intuition with her which is our only source of true 
knowledge—“‘If we want to achieve any kind of vital intuition of 
nature, we must ever and again accept that constant change and 
imprint of new forms of which she is for us the living pattern”.3 


t . entwickeln irgendein inwohnendes Bild, einen héhern Anklang natur- 


und kunstgemiiss. 
+ Die Organe komponieren sich nicht als vorher fertig, sie entwickeln sich 


aus- und aneinander zu einem notwendigen, ins Ganze greifenden Dasein. 
3 Wir haben uns, wenn wir einigermassen zum lebendigen Anschauen der 
Natur gelangen wollen, selbst so beweglich und bildsam zu erhalten, nach dem 


Beispiele, mit dem sie uns vorangeht. 
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FRANCIS XAVIER GOES 
TO JAPAN 


By | 
JAMES BRODRICK 


Impaciente, or, in the language of the market-place, the 

Divine Hustler, climbed aboard the crazy old carrack, 
Santiago, at Mozambique for the last stage of his dreadful, year- 
long voyage to India, another adventurer out from Lisbon, 


Nn the time that the Saint who has been called El Divino 


-Fernan Mendes Pinto, was seeking in Chinese waters some craft 


to take him to the same destination. Many years later, when 
safely back in Portugal, Fernan, a self-educated man of genius, 
wrote a book of his travels as soldier, sailor, trader, doctor, and 
ambassador, for the instruction of his children, which he called 
his Peregrination. Now, the worst of having too good a story to 
tell is that it will not be believed. The proverb may admit that 
truth is stranger than fiction, but the truth must not be too strange 
or it will run a serious risk of being labelled fiction. That is what 
happened to Fernan and his Peregrination, when, quite against 
his intentions, it was published in 1614, thirty-one years after his 
death. Even Cervantes, who should have known better from his 
own experiences, wrote him off as “‘a Prince of Liars.” Worse 
was to happen to him in England, where to this enlightened day 
and hour he may be found in Roget’s Thesaurus under the heading 
“Deceiver” : imposter, pretender, fraud, humbug, Fernam Mendez 
Pinto, these are the synonyms. St. Francis Xavier figures largely 
and gloriously in the Peregrination, but the cautious Henry Cogan, 
Gent., who made the only English version of the book during 
Cromwell’s dictatorship, thought it safer to leave so Catholic a 
person out. While the first biographers of the Saint drew with 
enthusiasm and scanty acknowledgment on Fernan’s stores, we 
find their modern successor, the classic Pére Brou, in the hostile 
camp and ready to bristle at every mention of the poor man’s 
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name. Well, it turns out that Brou and the other sceptics were 
wrong. Recent investigations have tended more and more to 
show that the Peregrination is a perfectly genuine masterpiece of 
travel literature, indeed, one of the three or four greatest books 
of the kind ever written. It is true that, being a born artist, Fernan 

aints his lilies at times, as when he excogitates prayers for the 
lips of his hero, St. Francis, or even on one occasion invents a 
whole letter of the Saint to some merchants. Considering the 
multitude of both saints’ and sinners’ letters which have been 
concocted during the course of history, this single lapse of Fernan 
from the straight path ought not to be regarded with too much 
indignation, especially as the forgery is so well done that even 
Pére Brou felt constrained to use it. Of the facts in the book 
perhaps the most outstanding is this, that Fernan and no other 
was the first of Western men to discover and set foot on the shores 
of Japan. 

That was in the year 1542, and it happened in the following 
romantic fashion. After extensive and dangerous travels on the 
waterways of China, Fernan and seven of his countrymen had 
reached Macao, with the intent of taking ship there to India. 
“And whereas,” says he, “it is the quality of us Portugals to 
abound in our own sense, and to be obstinate in our opinions, 
there arose amongst us eight so great a contrariety of judgment 
about a thing, . . . that we were even upon the point of killing 
one another.” Frightened by their quarrel, the captain of the 
only ship available sailed without them, and they were left to 
cool their heels and tempers for seventeen miserable, hungry 
days on that desolate spit of land, until a pirate bearing the attrac- 
tive name of Samipocheca came to their rescue by taking them 
into his service, Fernan and two friends in his own junk and the 
remaining unreconciled five in a second one commanded by his 
nephew. After cruising along the coast for over a week, “it was 
our ill-fortune to be assailed by a pirate, who with seven great 
junks fell to fighting us from six in the morning to ten of the 
clock before noon, in which conflict we were so entertained with 
shot, and pots of artificial fire, that at last there were three sail 
burnt, to wit, two of the pirate’s and one of ours, the junk 
wherein the five Portugals were, but at length towards night, 
. .. it pleased our Lord that we escaped out of this pirate’s hands.” 
Then a mighty tempest took charge and blew the helpless junk 
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right across the East China Sea, past famous Okinawa, until, after 
“beating up and down from one rhumb to another for three-and- 
twenty days together,” they found an anchorage in the long, low 
island of Tanegashima, at the southern tip of Japan. The daimio 
or overlord of the place received them well, for he had learned 
from Chinese merchants, carefully instructed by such excellent _ 
propagandists as Fernan himself, y Ben the greatness of Portugal. 
He had heard, he said, that “Portugal was far richer and of a 
larger extent than the whole empire of China, which we confirmed 
unto him, . . . how he had been likewise assured that our kin 
had upon the sea conquered the greatest part of the world, which 
also we averred to be so, . . . that our king was so rich in gold 
and silver, as it was held for most certain that he had above two 
thousand houses full of it even to the very tops; but thereunto 
we answered that we could not truly say the number of the houses, 
because the Kingdom of Portugal was so spacious, so abounding 
with treasure, and so populous, as it was impossible to specify 
the same.” But the matter of greatest interest and excitement to 
the Japanese, for they had never seen such a thing before, was 
the harquebus owned by the three men, which Diogo Zeimoto 
used so expertly for their entertainment that he brought down 
twenty-six wild duck at one shoot. They presented the gun to 
the daimio who “esteemed of it more than of all the treasures of 
China,” and before they left the country six months later the 
world’s cleverest imitators of other peoples’ ideas had reproduced 
the instrument of destruction six hundred times. In this roundabout 
way, by means of pirates, tempests, and a primitive fire-arm, 
Japan was opened up to Portuguese trade, and prepared in the 
providence of God for the coming of St. Francis Xavier.' 

Francis had, of course, heard the common rumour, started by 
Marco Polo in the Middle Ages, that beyond China there lay a 
great empire, full of Oriental wonders, called Zipangu, but that 
remained the extent of his information until he came to Malacca 
for a second time during the summer of 1547, greatly dispirited 
by the countless obstacles to the progress of the faith among the 
teeming millions of India. The caste system alone seemed an 


t The Peregrination, as translated by Cogan, has recently (1947) been added 
to Everyman’s Library, much abbreviated, in the volume entitled Portuguese 
Voyages, edited by C. D. Ley. Mr. Ley is convinced of the author’s bona fides, 
and so too is Armando Cortesdo in his careful and scholarly edition of Tomé 
Pires’ Suma Oriental for the Hakluyt Society (vol. 1, 1944, pp. lx-Ixi, 131). 
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insurmountable wall, as it still does, but besides that there was 
the ubiquitous hostility of the Moslems, and worst perhaps of all 
the bad example set by the Portuguese colonists from the governor 
downwards. St. Francis, the gentlest and most charitable of men 
who was only too prone to regard his every goose as a swan, 
yet wrote letters ablaze with indignation at what he saw going 
on around him in India. Even St. Jerome at his fiercest could 
hardly match the following lines to his old companion, Father 
Simon Rodriguez, in Portugal: “Do not permit any friend of 
yours to come to India with a charge and office from the King, 
for of such people it might justly be said, Let them be blotted out 
of the book of life, and not be written with the righteous. However 
sure of their integrity, you may abandon hope that they will do 
their duty here, short of being confirmed in grace like the 
Apostles. Corruption has become so much of a habit that no one 
cares any more. All follow the same road of rapio, raphe, I snatch, 
thou snatchest. It amazes me to see how many moods and tenses 
and participles of this plundering verb the officials out from 
Portugal devise, and they never let go anything that they have 
seized.”* India had nearly broken his brave heart. For seven 
years that were like seven centuries he had spent himself extrava- 
gantly in the service of its brown multitudes, and what had he 
to show as the fruit of his blood and sweat and tears and prayers 
but relatively a mere handful of converts, a hundred thousand 
at the most, from among the millions and millions who rejected 
him or whom he had never been able to approach? Those who 
fancy that his Spanish pride may well have had something to do 
with his disappointment, and they include unfortunately one of 
the most charming of his biographers, the Academician André 

t Schurhammer and Wicki, Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverii. Nova editio ex 
integra refecta. Tomus I, Roma, 1944, pp. 281-2. The letter, like most others 
written to Europe by St. Francis, is in Portuguese, a language which he spoke 
fluently if not always grammatically. He could also preach in Spanish, Italian, 
and French, and picked up quite a useful smattering of various Indian tongues. 
But Japanese seems to have worsted him almost completely, though not from 
want of trying. It is a mere myth that he was endowed with what is called the 
“gift of tongues” in the Pentecostal sense. Speaking of the pearl-fishers of Cape 
Comorin, he said: “They do not understand me nor I them, because their native 
language is Tamil and mine is Basque,” and later, while in Malacca, he wrote: 
“It is very troublesome not to know the language” (l.c., pp. 162, 299). Besides 
this, we find him constantly having recourse to interpreters. Surely, it takes from 


rather than enhances his greatness to ctedit him with such preternatural powers. 
Anyhow, there is not a shred of worth-while evidence for it. 
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Bellessort, seem strangely insensitive to that terrible devouring 
passion in the hearts of the Saints of which the great love stories 
in literature are only faint and tarnished analogues. For himself 
Francis, as all his letters show, cared less than a grain of the 
burning Indian sand that tortured his unshod feet, but that God 
should be disappointed, that he should so miserably have failed . 
his crucified Lord who had died for these lost children of Vishnu, 
there was a sotrow too crushing even for him, the familiar of 
sorrows, to bear. So it was not any “vertige de l’inconnu” or 
travellet’s curiosity that drove him to Japan, but simply the hope, 
based on what appeared to be excellent evidence, that he might 
find there a chance of compensating God for the meanness of 
his efforts in India. True, he could never have understood such 
a modern Catholic pronouncement as that “Hinduism may be 
called the most searching quest in the natural order of the Divine 
that the world has known,” but neither could any man of his 
age have understood it, not Erasmus nor St. Thomas More nor, 
still less, even the best of the great Protestants. To censure him as 
narrow-minded or fanatical because he was unable to rise above 
a Katharine Mayo vision of Indian religion is not much less 
anachronistic than to blame Aristotle for his blindness to atomic 
mysteries with which every schoolboy is now acquainted. 
Rather is it the critics who are narrow-minded, as some of them 
have the grace to admit. “Rien n’égale son ignorance et sa 
témérité,” writes one. “Sur la rive étouffante et basse du Malabar, 
dans la fournaise malsaine de la Céte de la Pécherie, aux Moluques, 
enfin jusqu’aux iles du Japon, on voit sa mince soutane qui 
s’avance intrépide. Il ne sait rien des religions, des usages, de la 
langue des peuples qu’il prétend convertir. Il se heurte partout 
aux temples et aux bonzes, aux baroques pagodes pleines d’une 
nuée de dieux obscénes et farouches. Il erre dans ce cauchemar 
dont il n’a pas le clef. Toute son histoire passe en malentendus. 
entre des ames fermées et incapables de se comprendre. Et 
pourtant, il y a dans cette entreprise insensée un courage et une 
majesté qui finissent par s’imposer. Le pélerinage de Francois 
Xavier demeure un des plus héroiques efforts de la nature humaine. 
Son réve a agrandi le monde. Il y a mis une fiévre immortelle. . . .”* 

Life and history are full of dramatic encounters, brought about 


t Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1924, p. 338. The passage is from a critique 
of Bellessort’s Saint Francois Xavier, which had appeared serially in the Revue. 
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by such accidents as missed trains, wrongly assigned rooms, for- 
gotten engagements, fortunes of war, or tricks of the weather. 
Cleopatra’s nose is a famous instance of a little thing having 
enormous consequences, and it might be argued on the same, 
perhaps not very lofty, speculative level that a cannon-ball was 
responsible for bringing Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
together, even for the foundation of the Society of Jesus. Similarly, 
it was a murder that introduced St. Francis to Japan. The Japanese, 
unlike the Chinese, have always been a rather stay-at-home 
people, but murderers cannot well stay at home, and a samurai 
of Kagoshima named Anjir6, who had done the deed, accordingly 
sought refuge by night on board a Portuguese ship in the harbour. 
He must have had earlier dealings with these traders from the 
West, for he understood their language and could speak it a little. 
One of them, George Alvares, knew and loved St. Francis, and 
recommended the fugitive, whose conscience was troubling him, 
to seek a remedy at the hands of this “Great Father,” as he was 
commonly called by his Indian and Malayan neophytes. The 
Great Father, being the most peripatetic of men, took some find- 
ing, but eventually Anjiré, helped by the good Alvares, came 
face to face with him at Malacca, while engaged in one of his 
typical occupations, regularising the union of a Portuguese with 
a native belle.* The thrill which Francis experienced at the meeting 
is evident in his huge letter to the Jesuits of Rome, written after 
his return to India through the most terrible hurricane in his 
seafaring existence. “While in Malacca,” he told those far-away 
brethren, “I heard great news from some Portuguese merchants, 
men of good standing, about certain big islands discovered a 
short time ago, and called the Islands of Japan. There, in the 
opinion of these men, much more fruit might be gained for the 
increase of our holy faith than anywhere else in the Indies, for 
they are a people greatly avid of knowledge, which the heathens 
of India are not. With the merchants there came looking for me 
a Japanese named Anjir6, who desired to confess some grave sins 
of his past in the hope of obtaining God’s forgiveness. . . . He 
was delighted when we met, for he had a longing to learn about 
our religion. . . . If all the Japanese are as keen to know as he is, 


t Anjiré himself is our informant about these matters, in a letter reproduced 
in French by Pére Cros, Saint Francois de Xavier, sa vie et ses lettres, vol. 1, Paris 
1900, pp. 418-22. This is an excessively dry but useful biography. 
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then I think that they must be the most inquiring people of any 
land hitherto discovered. He came to my catechism classes and 
made notes of the teaching, and many a time went to the church 
to pray. He asked me numerous questions and is a man truly 
anxious to learn. . . . In my turn I asked him whether, if I went 
back with him to his country, the people of Japan would become | 
Christians. He replied that they would not do so immediately, 
but would first question me closely, notice what I answered and 
what I knew, and above all observe whether I lived in accordance 
with my words. If I did these two things, spoke well, satisfying 
their inquiries, and lived without their finding anything to blame 
in me, then six months after meeting me the king, the nobility, 
and all other sagacious people would become Christians,’ for he 
tells me that they allow themselves to be governed only by 
reason. . . . All the Portuguese merchants coming from Japan 
assure me that if I were there I could do God our Lord much 
greater service than in India, and from what I feel in my soul I 
think that within the next two years I or another of the Society 
will be going to Japan, though the voyage is full of peril and many 
ships are lost, owing to the prevalence of great tempests and the 
depredations of Chinese pirates. Meanwhile, Anjiré will improve 
his Portuguese, . . . and, seeing that he writes his own language 
excellently, we shall translate all the Christian doctrine into it, 
with a commentary on the articles of faith dealing very fully with 
the history of the coming of Jesus Christ our Lord. . . .”” 
Contrary to what has often been said of him, St. Francis was 
very far from being a mere romantic charger of windmills. He 
had in fullest measure the Basque practicality which will take 
risks indeed, but only calculated risks, such as befit the finest 
seamen in the world. Not satisfied with learning all that he could 
from Anjiré, he also obtained a detailed written report of his 
Japanese experiences from his friend George Alvares. And what 
a promising vineyard it seemed to be—no caste systems, no 


t It is evident that Anjir6 knew nothing of conditions in Japan as a whole, 


then in utter political confusion, and was speaking only of Kagoshima, capital of 
the small province of Satsuma in the great island of Kiushiu. The ruler there was 
not a king, but one of a host of feudal barons called daimios. 

2 Schurhammer and Wicki, Epistolae, t.i., pp. 390-2. The letter is in Spanish 
and about 4,500 words long. It mentions an earthquake on the Moluccan island 
of Moro which rocked his altar while he was saying Mass, and concludes with 
one of the most touching valedictions ever written. 
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hostile Moslems, no predatory Portuguese officials! Many 
accounts of the Saint’s thoughts and activities give the impression 
that no sooner had he heard of Japan than he was off there like 
an arrow singing to its mark. But so little was he prone to this 
kind of headlong decision that he let eighteen months go by, 
eighteen months of killing toil for his missions in India, before 
eventually, when he had done all that man could do of ploughing 
and sowing and watering in that unresponsive soil, he turned his 
battered, invincible hopes towards the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Here is a glimpse of his perambulations from the time he met 
Anjiré at Malacca to the ie he took ship at Malacca for Japan. 
First, he voyaged through a good two thousand miles of stormy 
seas back to Cochin on the south-west coast of India. After a 
fortnight there, planning how best to cope with Portuguese 
misrule and pagan obstinacy, he trudged a hundred and fifty 
miles to visit the most faithful of his Christians, the isolated 
pearl-fishers of Cape Comorin, and that done, crossed to Ceylon 
to beard the King of Kandy in his mountain fastness. Then he 
returned to Cochin and straightway took a coastal ship the four 
hundred miles to Goa, where problems in battalions awaited his 
attention. Next, he pobre | on to the outlying mission of 
Bassein, north of Bombay, and from there travelled via Goa half 
the length of India back to his beloved outcasts in Travancore. 
Two months later, he was in Goa again, and a month afterwards 
back in Cochin, making everything ready for the foundation of 
a college. Once more, he voyaged to Bassein in the far north, 
re-entered Goa to collect the recently baptized Anjiré and two 
Jesuit companions, and then embarked at Cochin for the six- 
weeks’ passage to Malacca. It is easy to write the names of those 
places or to look them up on a map, but almost impossible to 
conceive in our age of pampered travel what the journeyings must 
have cost their maker in sheer physical exhaustion. Yet this was 
the time when his brethren said of their “tam amado e querido 
padre Mestre Francisco” that though his uplifted eyes were always 
wet, “his mouth was brimful of laughter.”* 

1 “Os olhos sempre altos e cheios d’agua, e a boca cheia de riso”—so Father 
Balthasar Nunez, writing to the Jesuits of Portugal from Travancore, 
November 15, 1548 (Delplace, Selectae Indiarum Epistolae, Florence, 1887, 
p- 38). Probably what Nunez meant was that, though he wept much, he had a 


very cheerful countenance. Alegre is an adjective which his brethren and others 
constantly apply to him. 
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The letters and memorials which Francis wrote by the score on 
the eve of his Japanese Odyssey give the measure of his phe- 
nomenal and utterly lovable personality. They are the most 
unliterary letters imaginable, dashed off anyhow, disorderly, 
repetitive, ungrammatical, without the slightest regard for effect. 
Picturesque detail is almost entirely lacking. In his Indian and | 
Malayan letters, there is not a sign of an elephant or other jungle 
beast, just as in those of Japan there is no om of a mimosa or 
chrysanthemum. And yet, as the French critic said, “ils finissent 
par s'imposer.” They get under the reader’s skin, unless it be as 
thick as that of the absent elephants. He seemed incapable of 
forgetting anyone he had once known, and, a true Basque, of 
relinquishing any cause, however lost, that he had once cham- 
pioned. Some have said that he hated India. Once, in his Italian 
days, he woke as from a nighmare and cried out to Laynez 
sleeping on a mat beside him: “Jesus, how crushed I feel! Do you 
know what I dreamed? I was carrying on my back an Indian and 
he was so heavy I could not lift him.”* Well, that Indian remained 
on his back to the end of his days. In a true sense, he took India, 
Malaya, the Moluccas, those gardens of his Gethsemanes, on the 
ship with him to Japan, and from the maelstrom of his activities 
there wrote by every traders’ carrack that sailed to praise and bless 
and direct and encourage the stout hearts he had chosen so care- 
fully to man each several outpost of the faith. In one letter he 
said that he would love to go the round of the European 
universities and cry aloud like a madman in their halls about the 
need for workers in God’s vast neglected vineyard of India. Again 
and again, he wrote to his good friend, the King of Portugal, and 
even went the length of threatening him with Hell if he did not 
bring his marauding officials to book, On the other hand, he 
commended to the King’s generosity with touching warmth any 

ood fellow who made the slightest gesture of helpfulness, for 
fis gratitude went as deep as his charity. Towards St. Ignatius 
he displayed an absolute hero-worship, and would read and 
answer his letters, his eyes misty with tears and on bended knees. 
He hungered and thirsted for knowledge of his companions-in- 
arms the world over, and greater disappointment he never knew 
than for a ship to arrive from Lisbon bringing him no letter. 


t Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu. Scripta de Sancto Ignatio, vol. 1 (Madrid, 
1904), p. 382. 
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It is quite hopeless in a brief article to convey more than a hint 
of his infinite variety, and anyhow these lines are meant only 
to shepherd him to Japan. In a letter to Rodriguez he mentioned 
that China had sealed her ports against ships from the West, and 
then continued: “But not for that will I be deterred from going 
to Japan, since there is no greater rest in this life of turmoil than 
to live in grave peril of death when it is all undertaken directly 
and solely for the love and service of God our Lord and the 
increase of our holy faith.” A week later, he wrote again: “All 
my friends and those attached to me are very frightened at my 
going on such a long and dangerous journey. But I am more 
astonished to see how little faith they have, for has not God our 
Lord command and power over the tempests of the Chinese and 
Japanese seas, even though they be the greatest known? And over 
the many and terrifying pirates of the seas who are wont cruelly 
to torture their prisoners, especially the Portuguese? All these 
things are in the hands of God and I fear none of them, but only 
God Himself who may chastise me for my negligence in His 
service and for my unfitness and uselessness in promoting the 
name of Jesus Christ among peoples who know it not.”? It was 
a pirate of Chinese vintage, or rather a man nicknamed The 
Pirate (O Ladrao), who took St. Francis to his land of dreams, as 
there was no other transport than this shady person’s junk capable 
of satisfying the holy eagerness that possessed him. The com- 
mander at Malacca, a son of Vasco de Gama, and great friend of 
the saint, did his best by dire threats and exacted oaths to ensure 
that Master Pirate kept his bargain. He did, but only because a 
strong wind blew him willy-nilly, as it had blown Mendes Pinto, 
across the East China Sea to the refuge of Kagoshima. It is four 
hundred years ago this August since the Pirate cast anchor and 
Francis with his companions and thirty bushels of the finest 
Malaccan pepper disembarked. The day was the Feast of the 
Assumption, and the Mother of God must have looked down with 
tenderest, smiling love on her Quixote from Navarre who had 
come with thirty bushels of pepper to win her Divine Son an 
empire. Incidentally, by the sheer magic and glory of his example 
which led others in crowds to follow through the great door he 
had opened, he nearly succeeded. Two years and three months 


the epic of Japan lasted, and then China seemed to call, but the 
t Schurhammer and Wicki, Epistolae, vol. 2 (1945), pp. 57, 65. 
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summons was to the last of his earthly assignations. The two poles 
of his existence, the two ends of his world, came together on the 
little deserted island of Sancian where he looked with his dying 
eyes on the Chinese coast bolted and barred to him, and mur- 
mured in the delirium of fever snatches of the Basque prayers 
which he had learned at his mother’s knee. He was a good deal 


less than fifty years old when he died and he had been only ten 


years out of Europe. 


Frangois, capitaine de Dieu, a fini ses caravanes; 

Il n’a plus de souliers a ses pieds et sa chair est plus usée que sa 
soutane. 

Il a fait ce qu’on lui avait dit de faire, non point tout, mais ce 
q il a pu: 

Qu’on le couche sur la terre, car il n’en peut plus. 

Et c'est vrai que c'est la Chine qui est la, et c’est vrai qu’il n'est 
pas dedans: 

Mais puisqu’il ne peut pas y entrer, il meurt devant. 

Il s’étend, pose a cété de lui son bréviaire, 

Dit, Jésus! pardonne a ses ennemis, fait sa priére, 

Et tranquille comme un soldat, les pieds joints et le corps droit, 

Ferme austérement les yeux et se couvre du signe de la Croix. 


t Paul Claudel. From Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei, by kind permission of 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
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ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


répétition générale of Claudel’s Partage de Midi. The occa- 

sion was an interesting one. Here was a play written 
fifty years ago, published to the very limited extent of 150 
copies, and never hitherto performed. The original printed edition 
was quickly exhausted and no new copies had been authorized. 
But Partage de Midi did not die. Many people had heard of it; 
some had read it; a few possessed it in a roneoed edition. This 
was how I had come across it myself, in a MSS lent to me by a 
member of the French Embassy in London. Then, suddenly, in 
1947 Claudel permitted its republication, and soon afterwards 
Jean-Louis Barrault was dedicating his high talent to its produc- 
tion on the stage of the Marigny. Every member of that splendid 
audience was conscious of assisting at an extraordinary event. 
Their presence was itself a tribute to Claudel—to his eminence 
and his isolation. It was above all a recognition that this man of 
eighty might have something new and exciting to say, even 
though he had said it fifty years ago. 

Still the question was, would Partage translate? It is the question 
that faces every spectator and every exponent of Claudel. Is it 
a rivalry, a never-resolved conflict, between the poet and the 
dramatist ? Is it an uncertainty in our minds, and possibly in his, 
as to what was meant to be acted and what was meant to be read? 
Or is it a new kind of dramatic poetry, a new theatre in fact, 
which goes its own way according to its own rules and leaves 
us perplexed and panting in the rear? I think myself that whether 
one thinks of a play in terms of Macbeth or the Misanthrope, of 
Andromaque or Hedda Gabler, it is difficult to adjust oneself to 
Claudel. One has to go back to Aeschylus, whom Claudel has 


N oT long ago I was sitting in a Paris theatre, watching the 
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himself translated, to discover a similarity of aim and method. 
But I also think that many people both like and dislike him for 
the wrong reasons. I think that Claudel himself is in part respon- 
sible for this confusion. Yet-I cannot see how the Claudelian 
drama could very well have been different from what it is, for 
it is the expression of a personal conflict and the story of an _ 
individual odyssey. It is the expression of a struggle which goes 
on long after it has been decided and a mystery which teases long 
after it has been solved. 

No consideration of Claudel can escape recalling the capital 
event of his life and the deciding factor of his art. This was his 
conversion in 1885. He was a very young man at the time, 
nourished, like most of his generation, on the rhetoric and 
republicanism of Hugo, on the elegant apostasy of Renan, 
and on the coruscating rationalism of Voltaire. He had already 
begun to write verses and he was in need of some local colour, 
relevant to the Catholic religion. So he strolled into Notre-Dame 
on Christmas Eve and stood by a pillar on the right hand side of 
the choir. The boys were singing the Magnificat, and it was there 
that the event took place, without any preliminary warning or 
suasion, which has dominated his whole life. In a moment, he 
tells us, he believed. 

The three cases of conversion among the major poets of the 
last hundred years provide an interesting study in comparison. 
Hopkins, Claudel, and Eliot; it would be hard to imagine three 
more different and even opposed personalities. Much of the best 
poetry of each is a poetry of situation. But there is in the drama 
of Claudel a presence, insistent and critical, which is entirely 
absent from Hopkins and, in the Claudelian sense, is absent also 
from Eliot. This presence is Woman. 

More often than not men have to reckon with woman before 
they reckon with God: one way or another, woman is the instru- 
ment of grace. It may be through a mistress, or it may be through 
a marriage, it may be through a disappointment or a betrayal 
or a ilmenite means are manifold through which the 


approximations of sexual love may lead us to crave, and finally, 
in our degree, obtain the beatific vision. Now this is really the 
Claudelian theme, and it reappears through all the variations of 
the Claudelian drama. But what makes it dramatic is that for 


Claudel the point of departure is God. For this poet God is the 
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primary experience, and so, when he meets woman, there is 
something more than an ecstasy and a conflict, something more 
than a parting or a coming together, there is a revelation. It is 
not that man is less carnal—the Claudelian hero is weighty with 
the heritage of Adam; it is not that woman is less coquettish— 
the Claudelian heroine is many-faceted with the seductions of 
Eve. It is simply that in this garden of their pleasure they are 
aware of the serpent and aware of the two-edged sword. 

Now this theological framework has its dangers, which I 
shall try to indicate. Indeed, I think Claudel provides us with a 
good example of the perils of conversion for a poet. He is tempted 
to write from his theology and to imagine that he is writing 
from his experience. 

I am not suggesting that Claudel does not know what he 
is talking about, but I do suggest that among major poets—and 
I think it is difficult to deny him this title—he is among the most 
impure. He is a poet writing under strain, but the strain, instead 
of communicating its peculiar stress, sometimes leads him to 
bombast or vulgarity or exaggeration. Here the case of L’Otage 
is instructive. L’Otage belongs to the plays of the middle period. 
The crisis of Partage de Midi is over. The poet is safe—is he even a 
little smug ?—in his adhesion. But a vast bitterness remains. If 
man is to suffer, if the best of men are to suffer, then they shall 
tuffer to the last extremity of human endurance. If woman is 
to be the agent of man’s purgation, the cross upon which his 
pride and his desire must be impaled, then she, too, shall suffer, 
and suffer worse than he. Yet there is, all the same, something 
almost wilful in the sufferings of Violaine, in L’Annonce faite a 
Marie, and of Sygne in L’Otage. L’Otage is a seductive blend of 
Sardou and the supernatural, spiced with the Ancien Régime. The 
scene is laid in revolutionary France. The new man of the new age, 
the peasant Turelure, covets the ancient Cistercian abbey of Cou- 
fontaine. This has been bought by Sygne, who is proposing to 
marry her cousin Georges; the two are the last descendants of 
a noble line—her mother and father had been conducted by 
Turelure to the guillotine. When the curtain rises, Georges 
announces that he has brought the Pope, Pius VII, as a refugee 
to the house, and later Turelure, who has learned of this, sees 
his chance. He proposes to let the Pope go free, if Sygne will 
marry him. Her whole being revolts against this monstrous 
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contract. But she is very subtly persuaded by the Curé, M. de 
Badilon, and finally consents. Badilon is far too clever to say 
that she is obliged to make the sacrifice. But appealing to a nature 
already noble and already habituated to suffering, he plays upon 
her pride. If there is anything further she can do for God, who is 
she to refuse it? 

The scene is the work of a born dramatist, who knows how to 
extract from a situation the most refined theatrical effect. Yet 
it is also a scene that I find almost intolerable to read or to listen 
to. What I find intolerable is not the spectacle of suffering as 
such, of nobility in chains. I could, under certain conditions, 
endure the suffering of Sygne, as I can endure the suffering of 
Antigone. But what I cannot endure is the reason that Sygne 
gives for her sacrifice, and the nature of the sacrifice itself. 

When we meet Sygne again in the last act, the birth of her 
son is being celebrated. She herself has developed a sort of tic, 
or nervous movement of the head, which is the result of a pro- 
found psychological and even physiological injury. After a sharp 
sequence of events, which it would ae too long to trace, she 
lies wounded and dying in Turelure’s arms. Even here Claudel 
must give another turn to the thumb-screw. Not even with her 
final breath must she escape the interior consequence of her 
consent. We know that her sacrifice has brought her no balm, 
only bitterness. We are allowed to suspect that pride is mingled 
with submission and hatred with nausea. Turelure reminds her, 
as Badilon had reminded her, that marriage is a great sacrament, 
and he exacts from her, as a sign that her sacrifice is accepted at 
the end as it was accepted at the beginning, that she shall repeat 
the motto of her house Coufontaine, adsum. She makes a desperate 
effort to rise and then collapses. It is left for Turelure himself to 
murmur the words in a low and frightened voice. 

I have delayed for some time over this play because it repre- 
sents not only, in my view, a serious deformation of Christian 
doctrine, but also because it shows to what lengths Claudel is 
prepared to push the belief that marriage is utterly binding, and 
that what makes a marriage is not love but consent. This in turn 
illustrates the Claudelian dilemma, for which Prouheze in The Satin. 
Slipper, and not Sygne in L’Otage, is the solution. But before we 
can understand The Satin Slipper we must go back to L’Echange 
and Partage de Midi. 
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L’Echange was written in Boston and New York in 1893, and 
it was inspired by the sadness of exile. Claudel describes in a 
letter how he arrived at the idea of the play. “The slavery in 
which I found myself in America was very painful to me and 
I painted myself under the features of a young gallant who sells 
his wife to regain his liberty. I have represented the treacherous 
and multiform desire for freedom by an American actress, and 
have set in opposition to her the lawful wife who represents the 
desire to serve. I am myself all the characters of the play—the 
actress, the deserted wife, the young savage, and the shrewd 
business man. Neither in the part of the actress, nor in any 
— judgment passed upon her, have I laid claim to any 
objective truth.” These are the only characters in the play; let 
us take them one by one. 

The young man, Louis Laine, is an American married to a 
French wife. He represents one side of America, the lost primitiv- 
ism of the Indian Settlements, the near innocence, almost the 
noble savage of Chateaubriand’s dream. He very clearly repre- 
sents one side of Claudel. Once, as a boy, in his native orchard 
of Villeneuve-sur-Fére-en-Tardenois, Claudel had trembled in 
sympathy with nature. This experience may well, I think, have 
been akin to the experience of Wordsworth; there is no other 
French poet who seems to share that visionary gleam. Louis 
wishes to leave his wife. Why? His answer is the “non-serviam”™ 
of Turelure; the mirage of revolutionary man. 

My life is my own and I shall not give it to another. I am still young, 
I have all my life before me. I shall be absolutely free. I shall do 
exactly as I like. In the morning, when I open my eyes, I remember 
my existence and my heart throbs with joy. Because I am young and 
have a long life in front of me, and I see my clothes on the floor. The 
sky, the streams, and the sun which is attached to the earth as with 
a chord, and the moon at midnight like a white egg. I shall go off 
beneath the dappled sky, and I shall chew every blade of grass to see 
what it tastes like. 


Marthe, his wife, is the spirit of attachment and fidelity and 
submission. She is the old Europe that Christopher Columbus 
taught to the Americas. For Claudel, Columbus has always been 
one of the central figures in history, and he was afterwards to 
write a play about him with music by Darius Milhaud. The 
triple bond between God and man, between one man and another, 
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between man and the earth which bred him; the distinction 

between good and evil; the aspiration towards a justice, not 

abstract and rationalist, but delicately proportioned to our 

several needs; a civil society founded on the fidelities of home and 

altar—these deep traditional conceptions are the patrimony of 
Marthe. She alone believes in God and restores to the word | 
“religion” its ancient significance of a link. She expresses the 

Claudelian sentiment of exile. 


I shall remember you, oh, my country—land that I have newly left, 
land of the wheat and the mystic grape; of the lark starting up from 
the meadows and glorifying God: of the ten o’clock sun and the 

oppies gleaming among the green rye. I shall remember my father’s 
fe. and the gate and the oven. This is a sweet homesickness, which 
brings back to me the first violets plucked after the snow, the old 
garden with the dead leaves mixed with the grass, and the peacocks 


feeding on the pollen of the Sunflower—I shall remember you as well. 


Louis Laine’s desire for liberty finds its complement in the 
actress, Léchy Elbernon. She arrives as the mistress of Thomas 
Pollock, the business man, and she makes no effort to conceal 
the sordidness of her past. Yet there is something in her, much 
even, of the essential woman. In encouraging Louis to break 
loose, she creates her own gospel of freedom. 


Come, be free! What would you say if you heard the winter wind 
whistling under the door? Remember the forests! Head lowered, 
climbing out to the extremity of the bending branch, you saw the tops 
of the trees emerge from the mist in the hollow, and the yellow owl 
swoop in the moonshine. Think of the muddy streams and the great 

ey fish; the salmon and the muskallonge. Love me, for I am beautiful; 
ca me, for I am love itself; there are no rules and no laws to bind 
me. I wander from place to place, and I am not one woman but 
many. I am the magic that comes alive in a story-book. Look now! 
Feel it throbbing in your veins, your powerful, irresistible youth. 
Get free, for desire is quick in you, bold as a lion, and there is no law 
to constrain it. Love me, for I am beautiful. Whenever you open 
your mouth, there will be mine to meet it. 


This is the lyricism of the young Claudel, very different from 
the stripped dialectic of L’Otage, but it does not impede the 
progress, or confuse the pattern of the play. Léchy is necessary 
to Louis; to awaken his genius as Marthe awakens his soul, and 
this dual need is in profound relation to the poet’s personal 
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development. Where Marthe is the wife, Léchy is the mistress; 
where Marthe is the earth which holds him, Léchy is the water 
into which he plunges; where Marthe is the hearth, Léchy is 
the horizon; where Marthe is the mother, Léchy is the Muse. 
When Louis leaves Marthe, he dies because he has lost his roots, 
and when Léchy returns with his body she, too, is dead, in a 
sense, for being drunk she has lost her reason. Only Marthe and 
Pollock are living in any lucid way. They are both, in their 
different fashions, calculating. They are naturally preoccupied 
with the present moment and not with the distant im. So it 
is that Marthe quietly consigns Léchy to Pollock’s care, and 
then asks him to carry Louis into the house. Marthe is the spirit 
of continuity. Things must be done decently and in order, and 
she sets about preparing her widow’s weeds. Pollock, the merchant 
prince of New England, the puritan, the Protestant and the 
pioneer, is the middleman between the lawless America of Louis 
and Léchy and the conventional Europe of Marthe. He is the 
American internationalist. At home in either continent, he belongs 
absolutely to neither. He has culture and cleverness and a kind of 
rectitude. But he lacks identity. 

The problem of woman thus posed in L’Echange, is solved 
for the first time in Partage de Midi. It is a heroic, an almost 
impossible solution, but in terms of theatre and style, it is trium- 
phantly realized. 

It was necessary for Claudel to invent a woman who could be 
all things to the man Mésa, in whom the poet’s own demands 
are pretty clearly concentrated. All Claudel’s plays are subjective 
to a high degree, but Partage de Midi is perhaps the most intensely 
personal play that he has ever written. Four passengers are loung- 
ing on the decks of an ocean liner. They are almost half-way 
between France and China, and they are approaching the equa- 
torial line. The heat is intense and a white awning protects them 
from the noonday sun. There are Ysé and her husband de Ciz. 
He is a rich business man and they are returning with their 
children to the Far East. De Ciz is a practised lover, with a large 
experience of women, but he is too complete an egoist to satisfy 
the yearnings of his wife. Ysé is essentially unattached. We do 
not know from what milieu and tradition she comes; we feel 
from the start that there is something provisional about her ties. 
She is a coquette without being quite an adventuress. We have 
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her character from the lips of Amalric, the third man on the 
boat—Amalric, the magnificent stallion, the merchant of the 
Orient, who comes once every ten years to Europe but whose 
heart is in the East. The homme moyen sensuel, but conceived 
on the grand scale, whom neither riches nor women can resist. 
He is the right mate for Ysé, and many years ago he had asked _ 
her to marry him. It was the first step in the tragedy of Partage 
de Midi that she had refused him. Here, then, is how he describes 
this woman who has hitherto escaped his grasp; it is not easy to 
give you in a translation the suppleness and vigour of the style. 


You look out for yourself—she’s not a coquette. She’s a warfaring 
conquering woman. She must tyrannize and subjugate, or if she gives 
herself, she gives herself awkwardly, like a great greedy animal. 
She’s a thoroughbred mare, and I should enjoy a ride on her, if I had 
the time. But she lacks her cavalier, with all these colts trailing along 
behind her. She goes like a riderless horse; no saddle, no bridle, nothing. 
I can see her running amok, breaking up everything, herself included. 
She is a foreigner here with the rest of us. She’s in the wrong place and 
with people of another breed. She’s a mate for a leader of men; what 
she needs is a saddle-cloth of gold and magnificent obligations. But 
this husband of hers, this handsome son of a gun, this thin Provengal 
with the soft eyes, this half-baked engineer, you can see for yourself 
that he’s nothing more than a vice for her. He has known how to give 
her children, but that’s about all. It’s frightful to see them all together 
on their way to China. 


Ysé, too, might have felt that Amalric was her proper mate, but 
at this moment of midi— 


Noon in the sky. Noon in the centre of our life. All of us together, 
all of us about the same age, at the heart of the completed horizon, 
free and unravelle ' and detached from the earth, looking before and 


after. 


—at this moment of midi, which is the crise de quarante ans, Ysé 
is more interested in Msa. Claudel has been quite explicit about 
what he means by Mésa. 


I imagine a young man who has been cut off by his wandering life 
and by other more interesting preoccupations from any feeling or 
thought of love. This has lasted until noon, that is to say until the end 
of his youth. After various adventures, he has just experienced the 
highest adventure of all—the religious vocation, the conquest of the 
sun, the hand of God upon his shoulder. The hand has been refused. 
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His pride, his hardness of heart, his incapacity to lose himself, have 
removed him from the Supreme Good. From now on he is without 
strength, exhausted by this great effort, having taken for the first time 
the measure of his weakness, without any other perspective or purpose 
in front of him but an insipid existence at the other end of the world, 
and an unbroken solitude. On the same boat there is a woman married 
to a man who has not the strength to attach himself solidly to anything 
whatsoever, and she is thus deprived of that element which is the 
essential need of the woman and mother that she is—security. 


This, then is the central situation of Partage de Midi, and by 
the end of the first act Mésa and Ysé have drawn closer together. 
The Second Act takes place in the European cemetery at Hong- 
Kong beside the tomb of a man called “Smith.” The symbol of 
death and resurrection is very potent for the events which follow. 
De Ciz declares his intention of leaving Ysé for a week or two 
—he has business which calls him elsewhere—and he resists 
her appeal to remain. Mésa has decided to withstand his desire 
no longer, but he knows what he is doing. His opening soliloquy 
concludes with the terrible words “My soul inside me is like a 
gold coin in the hands of a gambler.” The love scene which 
follows, as Mésa takes Ysé in ‘his arms, is one of the most tre- 
mendous passages in dramatic literature. This love has already 
been defined, very simply, by Mésa as “C’est tout en lui qui 
demande tout en une autre,” and that is what is happening to 
them now. But Mésa does not believe that this will bring him 
happiness. He who was made for the Creator has delivered 


himself to the creature. 


Ah, who ever said I was a strong man? I am not strong. But I was a 
man who desired happiness, desperately desired it, a man who was 
tender and deep and frank and loving. And who says that I shall find 
happiness in you? You are not ——*, you are that which has taken 
the place of happiness, and I shuddered when I recognized you for 
what you were, and all my soul gave ee I am like a man striking 
himself in the face, and I love you and I tell you that I love you, and I 
can resist you no longer and I marry you with an impious love and with 
a word of honour that is already broken—you dear thing, where 


happiness is not! 


The indefectible insight of this speech is confirmed by Mésa’s 
perfidy at the end of the Second Act, where he embraces de Ciz 
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and begs him to stay, knowing very well that he has already 
determined on departure. The whole of this Second Act is 
reminiscent of Tristan; its turbulent and intense eroticism is a clear 
overture to death. | 

In the Third Act, a year later, de Ciz is dead and Ysé, with 
Mésa’s child, is living with Amalric. He is her natural mate. Mésa . 
had loved her more, but she could not, with their mutual con- 
sciousness of sin, fulfil his spiritual hungers. She could never 
— possess him. Now she and Amalric are facing death 

uring the Boxer Rising; when the clock strikes a certain hour, 
it will detonate a bomb, thus exploding the house and themselves 
with it. They have no intention of being taken alive. Suddenly 
Mésa finds them. He reproaches Ysé for her infidelity which she 
neither admits nor excuses. Amalric comes in; the two men fight 
and Mésa is wounded. Amalric finds a safety-pass in his pocket; 
Ysé, determined to break for ever with Mésa and what holds her 
to him, strangles her own baby in the room next door, and leaves 
with Amalric to cross the rebel lines. Mésa is left alone in the 
house which will presently go up in flames. Through the open 
windows the stars come out, “the vast clergy of the night with 
their bishops and their patriarchs.” Mésa is preparing for the last 
encounter. He asks himself the question. “Why? Why this 
woman? Why this woman, all of a sudden, on the ship?” and 
in a moment or two he has the answer. “I now know the meaning 
of love, and I know what you endured on your cross and in your 
heart, if you loved each one of us, terribly, as I have loved this 
woman—with the sickness and the suffocation and the slow 
constriction of the vice.” 

Mésa is resigned to death when Ysé returns. She has chosen 
death and eternity with Mésa rather than life with Amalric, and 
it is in the expectation of death that these two lovers are now 
reunited and fulfilled. The scene is strangely reminiscent of 
Antony and Cleopatra, where a carnal love, tarnished a thousand 
times over, is transfigured by the entrance into death. ““Where 
souls do couch on flowers we'll hand in hand” exclaims the dying 
Antony, and Ysé can declare “Plus rien que l'amour a jamais, 
plus rien que l’éternité avec toi.”” Her husband is dead, and here 
on the ultimate threshold the two lovers can conclude a spiritual 
marriage. They have sinned, but their sin is annulled before it can 
even be repented of. “Now that you are free,” says Mésa, “now 
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that in us, who are about to be destroyed, there still remains the 
indestructible force of all the sacraments in the single great 
sacrament which we have the power to celebrate; now that we 
can dispense the mystery of a mutual consent; now, Ysé, I 
consent to you.” 

Such then is Partage de Midi, the watershed of the Claudelian 
theatre. It is the point to which all the earlier plays lead up and 
from which all the later ones proceed. What gives it a unique 
power to move us is the tension between sacred and profane love, 
and the attempt to incarnate the two in a single exclusive passion. 
Many plays of Claudel are more confessional. Many in that 
immense audience at the Marigny must have wondered exactly 
what Claudel meant by it, and the poet offered his own explana- 
tion a few days later in Le Figaro Littéraire. The gist of what he 
said was as follows. God usually designs one woman for one man, 
and these two beings are in a kind of planetary rapport with 
each other. But woman is sent to man not for his » seth but 
for his purgation, and above all to cure him of his self-sufficiency. 
“‘Moi—l’intelligent!”” exclaims Mésa ironically, as he waits for 
death. In this way “God writes straight with crooked lines,” as 
the old Portuguese proverb has it, and “Sin also serves.” This is 
the intention of Partage de Midi, but the play is greater than its 
intention. It is, in spite of itself, a profound poem of romantic 
love and its title to greatness derives not from its intention but 
from its intensity. A passion of this kind is not easy to renounce. 
Renunciation was no more possible for Ysé and Mésa than it 
was for Antony and Cleopatra. “Husband, I come,” exclaims 
Cleopatra as she takes the asp; “Mésa, I consent to you” declares 
Ysé. In each case death was invoked to resolve the dramatist’s 
dilemma. 

For Claudel the dilemma has been more explicitly Christian 
than it was for Shakespeare; it has presented itself in the pattern 
of the Cross. From Partage de Midi onwards the Claudelian man 
and woman are torn between romantic love and sacramental 
marriage; between inclination and consent. Yet each attachment, 
in its p a is seen as divinely ordered. Claudel has faced the 
fact that the Christian doctrine of marriage does not necessarily 
satisfy the natural demands of man. This fact is as plain as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but there is a rosy-spectacled optimism which 
does not like to admit it. No fact indeed marks more ineffaceably 
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the nature of our exile upon earth. The Claudelian drama has 
faced it sometimes at a considerable cost. If in Partage de Midi 
romanticism seems to have the last word, this concession is 
balanced by the bitterness we have already seen at work in 
L’Otage and in the better known L’ Annonce faite a Marie. It was not 
until The Satin Slipper that Claudel was able to write his Paradiso. - 
This immense baroque drama was written in 1923 and produced 
in Paris during the war. It has recently been revived by the 
Comédie Frangaise. Here, too, there is question of passionate 
and predestined love; here, too, the lovers meet in mid-ocean 
on a boat. But here the love is not physically fulfilled, and the 
lovers find their salvation through refusing it. They do this not 
through any will of their own; it is done for them through the 
mediating prayers of a Jesuit Father clinging, also in mid-ocean, 
to the mast of a foundered ship, and through the obstinate pro- 
tection of a Guardian Angel. There is something of the siden 
Ysé in Dona Prouheze; but peace and philosophy have now come 
to the poet’s aid. There is a sweetness in this sacrifice and a balm in 
this sublimation. Mésa had described his mystical marriage with 
Ysé as “a supreme confirmation, an external establishment of 
our Order.” The line is among the most mysterious in Claudel; 
it is of themselves that these lovers are thinking at the last, even 
though, as we saw at the Marigny, Ysé has her arms outstretched 
in the pattern of a cross and the wounded Mésa crouches in his 
chair as if he were nailed upon it. The Satin Slipper is a profound 
and beautiful work of art, and in a stage version specially prepared 
by Claudel, it has proved its power in the theatre. But those who 
believe that a certain immediacy of conflict is essential to the 
— drama will find Partage de Midi more exciting. In recallin 
istory and poetry, theology and symbolism, to a stage awe 
had lacked them all for a long time, and never saan had 
seen them combined in quite the same way, in using them to 
illustrate the stress of human passions, and in relating this struggle 
to the travail and the order of the Universe, it is here that we are 
entitled to claim for Paul Claudel a primacy among the dramatists 


of his time. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
By 
EDMUND RUBBRA 


s there, in abstract music, a specific type that one can isolate and 

call “religious”? The question is raised by the issue of Haydn’s 
“The Seven Last Words from the Cross” (Decca AK 2139-2147), 
in a magnificent recording by the Griller quartet, and the new record- 
ings of Stravinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms’’ (Decca AK 1753-1755) 
and Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” (Decca AK 1892-1894). 
One would have expected, because of the profundity of the subject 
of each of these works, that the music would be isolated from the 
general corpus of the composer’s works: yet this is not so. The Haydn 
work is mostly grave and meditative, but the content, beautiful as it 
is, is not more beautiful than the grave and meditative slow movements 
in many of the, what one might call, “secular” string quartets. Simi- 
larly with the Stravinsky “Symphony of Psalms,” which, although 
occupying a high place in the composer’s output, does not differ 
in essence from works of a far more earthy type. The Strauss work, 
too, is typical in the way it raises our hopes and almost immediately 
drowns them in a shower of sentimentality. Take away the titles, and 
thus the associations, and these three works are seen to be no more than 
finely typical examples of the style of each of the composers. What 
can be stated, however, is that the religious emotion summarized by 
the title has, in each case, and within the fairly fixed style of the com- 
poser, raised the music to its maximum height. Decca are to be con- 
gratulated not only for three such fine recordings but for what seems 
an altruistic act in issuing the long and not well-known Haydn work. 

From them also come two symphonies, Sibelius No. 2 (AK 2127- 
2131) and Schubert No. 6 in C major (AK 2119-2122). The Sibelius 
is restrained and scrupulous, perhaps over-scrupulous, in its attention 
to detail. There was some time ago a controversy about the interpre- 
tation of the word “tenuto” occurring in the slow section of the scherzo: 
does it mean “hold the note to its exact full length” or “hold it slightly 
longer”? Basil Cameron interprets it, and I think rightly, in the latter 
way. The Schubert (conducted by Joseph Krips and played by the 
L.S.O.) is a fine work but not so typical as the great C major No. 7. 
It is played with verve and understanding, as is also Boyd Neel’s new 
recording (Decca K 2124) of Geminiani’s fine Concerto Grosso in 
C minor. 

As light relief, Decca have recently issued Rossini’s sparkling 
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overture to “La Scala di Seta,” L.P.O. conducted by Carlo Zecchi 
(K 2123), a French performance (under Miinch) of Saint-Saéns’ 
delightful symphonic poem “Le Rouet d’Omphale” (K 1695), and 
Ida Haendel’s playing of Szymanowski’s “Chant de Roxane”—from 
the composer’s recently-produced opera “King Roger”—and Falla’s 
“Danse Espagnole” from “La Vida Breve” (K sand} 


REVIEWS 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY 


The Heat of the Day, by Elizabeth Bowen (Jonathan Cape, 9s 6d). 


HE war has shown us, if we needed to be shown, that bravery is 
‘ta a primary characteristic of man: practically everyone is 
brave and the few who aren’t are often brave about not being brave. 
The bravery of the intelligent, sensitive man or woman without 
religious convictions has its own particular glitter: out of love with 
this world, expecting no other, he or she lives on sometimes exhibiting 
an endurance which rebukes the believer. Of such is Stella Rodney, 
the central character in Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s new novel, The Heat 
of the Day. 

The plot of The Heat of the Day is that of a conventional thriller. 
Stella Rodney, widow, has a lover, Robert Kelway who, unknown to 
her, is a Nazi working against his own country. Harrison, a detective 
detailed to watch Robert, ascertains his guilt but promises Stella, with 
whom he is in love, to do nothing about it if she will become his 
mistress and give up Robert. The minor characters are Roderick, Stella’s 
twenty-year-old soldier son, a psychasthenic girl called Louie Lewis 
—a variation on a type recurring in Miss Bowen’s writings—whose 
husband is serving abroad; Connie, a vigorous A.R.P. Warden, 
Robert’s mother (“Muttikins”’) and his sister Ernestine (“Ernie”’). 

Stella Rodney is a typical upper-middle or lower-upper class woman 
of to-day, in the smart and still young-looking forties. Disappointed 
in an early marriage, she has become, if not hardened and embittered, 
enamelled and astringent. With her natural “one white dash, lock or 
wing in otherwise tawny hair,” she is attractive if not charming; we 
know the clothes and hats she wears and where she buys them, the 
restaurants she eats in, the texture of her slightly perverse intelligence, 
the tang of her wit. Any day, we may meet her at a friend’s house, or 
run into her walking down Wigmore Street. “The habit of guarded- 
ness was growing on her, as on many other people, reinforcing what 
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was in her an existing bent: she had never asked much, from dislike 
of being in turn asked. . .. Generousand spirited to a fault, not unfeeling, 
she was not wholly admirable; but who is?’’ Possibly Stella Rodney’s 
most admirable trait was her disinclination to prey upon people, even 
upon those she loved. Emotionally, as sanallly, she paid her way. 
Enduring war-time London “employed in an organization better _ 
called X.Y.D.,” she is completely real. In the main through Stella’s 
eyes and feelings, Miss Bowen perfectly communicates the sounds, 
tastes, sights, smells of cubated London, and not only of London. 
Take this from a description of a dormitory town in the Home 
Counties: “The main street was now empty: to-day nothing more 
would happen. Before noon the housewives had swarmed, so com- 
pletely, whitely, stripping the shops that one might ask oneself wh 

they remained open. A scale or two adhered to the fishmonger’s 
marble slab; the pastry-cook’s glass shelves showed a range of inter- 
esting crumbs; the fruiterer had filled a longstanding void with fans 
of cardboard bananas and a ‘Dig for Victory’ placard; the green- 
grocer’s crates had been emptied of all but earth by those who had 
somehow failed to dig hard enough. The butcher flaunted joints of 
purplish meat in the confidence that these could not be bought; the 
dairy restricted itself to a china cow; the grocer, with costless courage, 
kept intact his stocks of dummy cartons and tins. In the confectioner’s 
windows the ribbons bleached on dummy boxes of chocolate among 
fly-blown cut-outs of pre-war blondes. Newsagents without news- 
papers gave out in angry red chalk that they had no matches either. 
Pasted inside a telephone booth, a notice asked one to telephone less.” 

Stella Rodney is never more of her day than in her combination of 
emotional refinement with moral obtuseness—or is it a kind of bravado, 
a subtler version of the mood which finds expression in the common 
phrase: “I couldn’t care less!’’? To take one of several instances— 
Roderick, her young son, has come to stay a night in Stella’s flat. He 
has a bath. “Later he called out: “Wouldn’t there be a dressing-gown? 
so she unhooked Robert’s dressing-gown from her hanging-place and 
tossed it to Roderick through the walls of steam.” Stella’s and Robert’s 
attitude to marriage, too, is pretty typical: they do not disapprove of 
or dislike marriage, they appear scarcely to know about it. “The two 
discussed any merging of their postal addresses not more seriously than 
they discussed marriage—happy to stay as they were, afloat on this 
tideless, hypnotic, futureless 

The Heat of the Day is almost top-heavy with talent; yet the char- 
acters, except Stella and Connie, do not come alive. Harrison of “the 
uneven eyes,” the “not-quite-squint,” remains more an atmosphere 
than a man, more pathetic as a symbol—the man who has never been 
loved—than sinister as a blackmailing flesh-and-blood detective. 
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Harrison’s and Robert’s fantasies are more real than they are them- 
selves. In her relationship with Harrison, Stella is heightened and 
intensified, every woman pestered by a man whom she does not love, 
who repels her, but from whom, for some private reason, she cannot 
entirely break away; with Robert, every woman in love with a man 
who loves her. In each situation the accuracy and “placing” of detail 
is uncanny. Roderick lives only in spasms. Near the end of the book he 
emerges as the embodiment of youth—solicitous, pitying and pitiful, 
introvert youth fumbling to assuage fade middle-aged grief. 

The characters of The Heat of the Day, with the exception of Robert 
—whom they sometimes drive one irreverently to think “has some- 
thing”—are without incentive. For all their powers of endurance 
they are potential serfs: no one of them, save possibly the maddening, 
ludicrous, pathetic Ernestine and the indomitable Connie who, never- 
theless, “hasn’t a clue,” shows any sign of being willing to make the 
type of sacrifices necessary to achieve moral rae a Stella feels doom 
in the air. “In these last twenty years of it’s (the world’s) and her own 

ears she had to watch in it what she felt in herself—a clear-sightedly 
helpless progress towards disaster.”’ Stella Rodney is one of the morally 
dispossessed. Unable to react really strongly even against what she 
most disapproves of—Robert’s treason—her predicament lacks 
tragedy. We recognize Stella, we appreciate that she is brave—and that 
is all. 
The danger with a writer of Miss Bowen’s natural sensibility is that 
he or she may grow to rely upon it too much and to overstrain it. 
Time and again in The Heat of the Day, in order to express minutiae 
of thought, emotion or description, Miss Bowen over-elaborates, 
over-qualifies, over-subtilizes and, in one instance, becomes, strictly, 
meaningless—where she writes in the first chapter of the sunset’s “last 
silent crackle.”” The temptation to drive her gift lures her into: “Her 
fingers, having exhausted any capacity to tremble, any to further feel 
the touch of each other, lay in an inanimate tangle in her lap”; and 
again: “This secretively-folded grey-blue half-sheet became the corpus 
of suspicion—of guilt hers, baseness, hers.” 

A disparity between two kinds of sensibility betrays the author into 
writing of Louie Lewis’ infatuation with newspapers, which she has 
caught from her friend, Connie: “If you could not keep track of what 
was happening you could at least take notice of what was said—in the 
beginning was the word; and to that it came back in the long run.” 

No one in their senses would want to turn Miss Bowen into a prig, 
but it is impossible not to regret such complete and continuous 
subordination of herself to characters who can exercise only her 


natural sensibility. 
RALPH RICKETTS 
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PORTENTOUS TRIVIALITIES 


The March of the Moderns, by William Gaunt (Jonathan Cape, 12s 6d). 


T is easy, and tempting, to dismiss Mr. Gaunt’s latest book as superior 
ies about artists and writers of the twentieth century. It is superior 
gossip in that, unlike most = gossip, it is in no way scandalous; it 
is some however, and no less capable than is the malicious variety of 
misleading an audience: snippets of information are not likely to 
convey J complexities that need to be sketched into an accurate 
picture. Nevertheless there is more to the book than trivial scraps of 
reported or imagined talk, than shoddily reconstructed scenes and 
over-simplified accounts of movements and theories. As one reads, a 
thread of genuine seriousness shows itself and a theme of some impor- 
tance becomes audible. Not that Mr. Gaunt states a theme; sometimes 
it is heard in spite of him. For the most part he is wise in letting trends 
of thought gleaned from artists’ sayings and writings unfold without 
comment of his own. But he manages to introduce just enough of his 
own prejudices to blur the edges and cloud the issues. 

It is in large measure right for a critic to have bias, and even pre- 
judices, and it is right that he should air them, provided that he states 
and argues them openly and that the enemy gets a full and fair hearing. 
In this book, however, Mr. Gaunt nowhere states his beliefs; he 
insinuates them, and he does it by devices like the headings of chapters 
and the title of the book. The March of the Moderns is presumably 
intended to suggest that moderns are heading, with some noise and 
fanfaronade, in a certain direction. If so, his title is more than justified, 
for it is a fact that in the early twentieth century artists did look for 
inspiration to the primitive and the barbaric, and the Futurists (who 
influenced some of the best minds among artists in Paris and London 
and elsewhere) were open in their advocacy of violence and war. 
The influence of Marinetti on Mussolini is direct. When, however, it 
is a question of what exactly is the anti-humanism and violence and 
freakishness and irresponsibility of modern art, and of what their roots 
are and who is responsible, Mr. Gaunt discusses nothing, analyses 
nothing, but is content to use captions to bias opinion without any 
arguing of any case. In the chapter headed “Art Without a Country,” 
for instance, he is trying to suggest that undesirable and bad elements 
in modern art are traceable to expatriates, to their rootlessness or 
cosmopolitanism. Van Gogh was an expatriate; Gauguin’s art flourished 
only \ ae a brief life in the Society Islands; Cézanne, too, his third 
father of modern art, was an expatriate of a sort, according to Mr. 
Gaunt, because though rooted in Aix he isolated himself from his 
fellows in his single-minded devotion to his painting. The expatriate 
theme is developed through names such as those of Picasso, Gertrude 
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Stein, Apollinaire (who was illegitimate as well), Rilke, Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, James Joyce; it goes without saying that the Jewish race 
is introduced as the eternal expatriates, who produce patrons of modern 
art as well as artists in every country. 

On rare occasions the author shows his hand and almost makes a 
moral judgment, only at the last moment to slip aside with a question 
(“Art itself was expatriated. Cubism had no country. Was this, then, 
a record of ignominy and treason?’’) and a tenacious reluctance to 
commit himself. Sir Alfred Munnings is much more admirable; his 
assaults are frontal and in the daylight; his roarings about Picasso 
and the rest leave you in no doubt where you are. Sometimes, again, 
a point very well worth making is spoiled by the fashion in which it 
is made. Mr. Gaunt does well to contrast the poverty and obscurity 
of his three “fathers” of modern painting with the wealth and the often 
instantaneous success of most twentieth century artists, but his state- 
ment of the case misses the essentials. “The long martyrdom which 
had been the fate of Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gough was not theirs. 
They did not practise an art which concealed itself, maturing by slow 
and painful degrees. They produced a startling novelty, in a period 
when novelty or ‘news’ was a food of the people and claimed instant 
attention. It was the new technique of the newspaper in the twentieth 
century to penetrate the consciousness of millions with startling 
headlines, to disengage from a mass of humdrum reports the item most 
primitive in its appeal. By accident or intuition art had found a 
corresponding method which, even if it seemed offensive and scanda- 
lous, achieved the result of attracting attention. Scandal linked with 
fashion. Cosmopolitans of wealth, living in Paris or visiting the city, 
became the patrons of cosmopolitan art.” 

The best and most manageable part of the book is that which covers 
the first decade of the century and the figures who occupied the 
centre of the stage at the time, artists and writers like Picasso (though 
there is far too little about Picasso) and Apollinaire and Marinetti. 
These men were very vocal and theoretical, and the recounting of their 
sayings and views does fall into a shape and a pattern, and sinister and 
grim it is. Later, however, the book becomes so comprehensive and 
the personalities so numerous that the mention of them is increasingly 
slight and correspondingly worthless. But there are still some inter- 
esting gleanings, like a dictum of Salvador Dali’s. “In painting, 
similarly, Dali advocated the most unpopular and slighted style. His 
ambition, he said, was to paint like a Pre-Raphaelite, the last thing 
anyone on the continent of Europe might then be expected to do: an 
effort which Britain where it began had long ago given up and 
exchanged for the imitation of France. He painted minutely on a 
smooth surface as the Pre-Raphaelites did (he considered them 
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‘paranoiac’), though it is unlikely that any Pre-Raphaelite would have 
applauded the result, in which the corrupt, the decaying and the weird 
were the elements.” 

Mr. Gaunt nowhere discusses a particular work of art, not even its 
place in an artist's outlook or ambition or career. Yet a close study of 

‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon,” for example, from a scrutiny of the 
material already collected in Barr’s Picasso, Fifty Years of his Art, would 
be more neeiien and more shocking, than half a hundred anecdotes. 
The material is dynamic, and a book about the more or less conscious 
ideas and aims of the twentieth-century artist and the effects of his 
work on the history of our century, would make fascinating and 
very grim reading. But Mr. Gaunt’s method will not do, nor will 
the qualities that are displayed in this book, nor ready-made and 
unexamined categories of the expatriation type. 

One anecdote is wholly enjoyable. It is a remark that the Douanier 
Rousseau made to Picasso. “We are the two greatest living painters 
you and I, you in the Egyptian manner, I in the modern.” Perhaps 
Rousseau was merely being prophetic. If Picasso has not yet painted in 
the Egyptian manner, he is Fikely enough to do so before he dies. 


VINCENT TURNER 


PROMENADE 


Sixteen Symphonies, by Bernard Shore, with a Foreword by Sir Adrian 
Boult (Longmans, 17s 6d). 

F the large number of books on music that continues to be published 
[adores any guide, music lovers ought to be, by now, extremely 
well informed. The voice of the box-office, however, declares that 
though the public ee for a small number of accepted master- 
pieces remains avid, the majority of concert-goers avoid any music 
off the beaten track like the plague. But this cannot be the whole 
truth. The large sales of Frank Howes’ Full Orchestra and Bernard 
Shore’s own The Orchestra Speaks may be attributed, in part, to the 
emphasis laid on the mechanics of the orchestra or on the personalities 
of the conductors and players: but as large a sale may confidently be 
predicted for Mr. Shore’s new and most excellent book. The fact is, 
possibly, that a considerable number of music lovers, including some 
of the most intelligent, either have no access to orchestral concerts 
except by radio or record, or spend nearly all their available cash on 
gramophone records. In any case it is at home, with scores and records 
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handy of the symphonies chosen by Mr. Shore, that the real value of 
his book will become apparent. 

The author’s choice of sixteen symphonies ranges from Haydn to 
Walton and includes, with. reasonable poetic licence, Berlioz’ 
Fantastic Symphony and Holst’s Planets. Five of the sixteen symphonies, 
one is glad to notice, are by British composers. Mr. Shore precedes 
each work with a neat and sufficiently comprehensive sketch of its 
composer and he has had the happy notion of choosing portraits 
which, in almost every case, show 4 composers at the age at which 
they wrote these symphonies. 

Had the author been quite unknown he would have secured the 
confidence of musicians by writing, at the start of his first chapter, 
“Haydn—this is a name never to be mentioned without reverence. 
It is, by those who know what it represents, never mentioned without 
love.” It may be hoped that these discerning words will lead readers 
to explore the symphonies, and other works, of the most neglected 
of all great composers. The sentence quoted also gives a clue to the 
whole of the book, for it is with vision, love and “reverence” that 
Mr. Shore writes about the music of all the composers he has chosen. 

His analyses of the symphonies are lucid and not too detailed, and 
they gain enormously hom the experiences he has had, under different 
conductors, as an orchestral player; experiences which provide some 
of the most delightful and illuminating comments in the book. 

His analogies and epithets sometimes, though rarely, may fail to 
convince. This reviewer does not find Mozart’s last three symphonies 
in the least like “a trio of supremely beautiful women”: nor does 
“weird” seem a happy word to describe, in passing, that great musical 
document of a spiritual crisis, Sibelius’ fourth symphony. Two other 
small points. Bernard Shaw considerably modified his opinion of 
Brahms’ music in the foreword to the reprinting of his volumes of 
musical criticism, and Berlioz does say on the score of his Fantastic Sym- 
phony that his explanations, which Mr. Shore finds tedious, may be 
disregarded. 

This book, to sum up, goes about as far as anything of the kind can 
to reveal the full beauty of the great works it describes and it should 
be mentioned that it is unusually well printed and produced. 


ALtec ROBERTSON 
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Mirabeau, Voice of the Revolution, by Antonnia Vallentin (Hamish 

Hamilton, 21s). 

IRABEAU is onc of the great failures of history. He is a man 
WY ew ardently wished to give the French Revolution a course 
very different from that which it in fact took, and who, if only his 
astonishing talents and defects of character had been combined in 
slightly different proportions, would probably have succeeded in 
doing so. He was at once a scamp and a political genius; a man whom 
few trusted but whose personality few could resist; a man who, though 
he saw the shape of things to come and the remedies which ought to be 
applied more fucidly than anyone else in active politics, was tragically 
unable to open the eyes of the mediocrities whose weak hands fumbled 
with the controls of the machine of state. He was the one man of 
creative ability who came to the fore in the first two critical years of 
the Revolution, and his presence is a constant reminder of the revolution 
for which he worked, a revolution which, while destroying despotism, 
would have revitalized the monarchy and carried into the modern age 
the institution to which France, more than any other nation, owed her 
being. It is one of the most fascinating might-have-beens in history, 
and the sense that Mirabeau’s career was a great destiny manqué is the 
reason why he is so attractive to biographers. 

For the biographer of Mirabeau, Solemn, there is a pitfall ready 
set. One of his peculiarities was a colossal literary profusion. He wrote 
something (or pirated something or got a friend to write him some- 
thing) on everything that interested him, and, as he was interested in 
almost everything, the resultant mass of material at his biographer’s 
disposal is immense; furthermore, he had a trenchant and often 
picturesque way of expressing himself in both speech and writing 
which must tempt to excessive quotation, and the greatest fault of 
Mme Vallentin’s book is that she has not resisted this temptation. 
About half of her text consists of quotations, phrases and snippets; 
and while we are impressed by the Sseuiionn with which she has 
scoured her sources, we are less satisfied that she has achieved an inner 
mastery of her material. Far too often her quotations are no more 
than bits of undigested material which the Cennatier should have 
assimilated but not reproduced, and again and again ipsissima verba 
are given when they have no specially illuminating or epigrammatic 
virtue, and when their content should have been conveyed in the 
substance of the author’s text. The result is a dismaying effect of 
scrappiness combined with verbosity, which is increased by the division 
of the twenty-two chapters of a long book into short and rather 
inconsequent sections. 
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The author hops about from topic to topic in a way which must 
bewilder any reader not familiar with the period, and yet it is to the 
intelligent lay reader that this life of Mirabeau is presumably addressed. 
Otherwise it would be hard to account for the total lack of notes and 
references which would, in view of the excessive use made of raw 
original sources, make the book really valuable to the serious student. 
But all the latter is given is a lengthy bibliography of primary and 
secondary authorities, jumbled together in alphabetical order without 
any sort of critical classification whatever. 

It can scarcely be said that a coherent picture emerges of Mirabeau’s 
importance as an historical figure, for ie canvas, though large, is so 
overcrowded in the foreground with biographical detail that the 
essential background of the revolutionary drama is visible only in 
glimpses. The book is full and accurate, and as pure emt it is 
sustaining if somewhat stodgy ; but as a work of history it is unilluminat- 
ing, for neither analysis nor synthesis nor perspective has been achieved. 
One is left with the feeling that the author might well have read less 


and thought more. 
OLIVER J. G. WELCH 


GREEK AND ROMAN RELIGION 


Ancient Greek Religion. Ancient Roman Religion, by H. J. Rose 
(Hutchinson, 7s 6d each). 


T HE ambitiously planned University Library which Messrs. Hutchin- 
son are giving to the reading public is making steady progress, 
and in the section dealing with World Religions, Professor Rose 
contributes these two volumes on Greek and Roman Religion respect- 
ively. It goes without saying that the works, for all their semi-popular 
character, are genuine pieces of scholarship, since no one living is better 
versed in the lore of ancient Greek and Roman religions and in the 
speculations of scholars about the detailed but somewhat external 
and superficial information we possess. Nearly all our knowledge is 
confined to facts about ritual and myth, though we have a certain 
amount of information about the rationalizing explanations of the 
Greek philosophers and tragedians, and considerably less about similar 
Roman criticisms. With great mastery of his subject-matter, Professor 
Rose succeeds in giving us a readable and vivid account of what 
religion meant, in practice, to the men and women of the ancient 
world, at different stages of its history. Nor, in works of this kind, can 
we reasonably expect more. It is possible that some will look for a 
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less tentative handling of the problem underlying every variety of 
religious practice, but to embark on that would have resulted in a 
necessarily unsatisfying and probably misleading dogmatization. As 
it is, we are left with a coherent picture of what religion involved 
in practice, with hints here and there of the underlying spirit of religion, 
which found its expression in such a bewildering multiplicity of acts. 

It is impossible, in any case, for a modern European, with two 
thousand years of Christian teaching and worship to colour his mind, to 
get at the state of belief of the average man of antiquity. We know 
how wildly wrong critics of Catholicism can go when, looking at the 
Church from without, they attempt to estimate the significance of 
this or that detail of worship or practice. Professor Rose, then, is 
to be congratulated on his wise restraint in allowing the facts to speak 
for themselves. He is perhaps least satisfactory in his chapters on 
“Survivals” at the end of each volume. Thus, in the Greek account, 
he speaks of the popular attitude to death as “‘completely inconsistent” 
with the teaching of the Orthodox Church. But surely, however much 
Christianity may insist on the truth that death is but a passage to fuller 
life, it remains true that the popular imagination, indeed the imagina- 
tion of even the most sophisticated, cannot throw off the results of 
original sin (of which death is a punishment) or of that darkness in 
which we live by faith. There is nothing inconsistent with Christian 
teaching in the sombre note of the Dies Irae; and the assurance 
of immortality which Christ brought into the world does not so 
transform human nature that we can escape the feeling of dread with 
which the thought of death fills us. 

What Christianity has done is to bring into the world a new factor, 
operating in and on the given material of a human nature which 
remains substantially unchanged in its constituent elements. It is, 
therefore, not mow | consistent with, but inherent in, the Christian 
view of the relations between the natural and supernatural that there 
should constantly crop up at the natural level features which reveal 
the abiding sameness of human nature in itself. It is true that “after 
the centuries of development, we are in a sense back where we started; 
the pious worshipper at a Pontifical Mass may still feel, with the 
Roman farmer of pre-Republican days, that numen is present.” But 
such a remark leaves out so much that, to anyone with any sort of 
appreciation of what the Mass means, it becomes almost ludicrous. 


T. CORBISHLEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Epriror, 
THE MontH, 
114 Mount Street, 
Sir, 


In the March number of THE Montu I made some criticisms of — 
my friend Mr. Robin Ironside’s preface to the Phaidon book on the 
Pre-Raphaelites. I have recently received a letter from him in which he 
explains what he was trying to do in this preface, and as most reviewers 
took exception to his “ornate” and “precious” style I think it would 
interest your readers to have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Ironside’s 
exposition of his critical method. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH _ROTHENSTEIN 


Mr. Ironside writes: “I agree with every syllable of your introductory 
remarks on the ludicrous puritanism of that type of conventional 
criticism that is exclusively concerned with plastic values in visual art. 
Such a narrow approach fatally impoverishes, if it does not, indeed, 
shamefully degrade the lofty yen of fine art—(if I may use a 
ddibcesecly vague epithet). I also agree in general with your main 
thesis about the Pre-Raphaelites and I like your consideration of certain 
analogous qualities in Hopkins—a poet, to me, admirable but dis- 
tasteful. I wish, since you spoke of poetry at all, that you had said 
something more about the poems of Rossetti, Christina R., Morris, 
etc. I also wish that, when I was writing about Pre-Raphaelite poetry 
for The Times Literary’Supplement some time ago, I had said something 
about the poetry of Hopkins. 

“Now let me make some egotistical objections. When I say that the 
Pre-Raphaelite vision was suddenly mature while the visionaries 
themselves were happily too immature to criticize its validity, I do not 
mean that, as you assume, a more mature intellect would have rejected 
the vision, but that they themselves, when they did mature, did reject 
it and that, therefore, it was a good thing that the vision matured 
while they were all still young. For instance, if Millais had been 
mature at the age of nineteen, he could have then rejected the intense 
canons of Pre-Raphaelitism, as he did in fact reject them when he grew 
up. I do not use the word immature in the sense of “inferior” but in 
the literal sense in which any young person may be said to be immature. 
The bud may be more beautiful than the rose, but it remains immature; 
if it is exposed to drought or storms, it may, perhaps, never become a 
rose at all, but, as a bud, it is still immature; and the mere fact of its 
being a bud makes it immature—no matter whether it subsequently 
unfolds into a flower or withers unseasonably. The Pre-Raphaelite 
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vision was matured by young—i.e. immature—persons; when these 
persons matured, they largely rejected the vision which—to put it 
clumsily but had matured in their immaturity. 
You yourself seem to make this point—or something like it—when 
you say that “the vision was too big for the men who discovered it.” 

“In fap final paragraph, you appear to criticize my essay on the 
grounds that my partisanship was only evident from the enjoyment 
which I obviously derive from describing the paintings. But this was 
the object of the essay. It was my deliberate purpose from the start 
to try to communicate the pleasure and/or pain which these paintings 
give me by re-creating their effect upon me in the medium of prose, 
and to convey the quintessence of their “beauty,” as I see it, by an 
attempt at some verbal equivalent. Explicit judgments must (unless one 
simply says “This is good” or “This is bad,” without giving any 
reasons,) be based on criteria; I am not sure what, ultimately, the 
criteria for judging works of art are. Are you?.. . But I see that I have 
now raised a question which I might ions interminably, perhaps 
fruitlessly and certainly tediously; so I will make only one me 
You say that my style is exotic; but this element, and what various 
reviewers described as the preciosity of my language, is I believe due 
to a device which is the very reverse of exotic in the literal sense of that 
word. In my endeavour to convey the essential flavour of Pre- 
Raphaelite art, I made a diligent study of Pre-Raphaelite poetry and 
whole paragraphs of my essay are composed of a mosaic of phrases, 
metaphors and sometimes entire lines from the poetry of Christina 
Dante Gabriel, Morris, etc., pieced together with great labour to 
form, I hope, a harmonious prose entity. None of the critics noticed the 
special mes nc of these particular passages, though some of the 
“interior” quotations should have been sufficiently well known. 
Unfortunately I have no copy of the book otherwise it would have 
amused me to have sent you a “key.”’ Reviewers who stated that the 
flowers of speech in the book were not only “precious”’ but failed to 
express any special quality of eng spent were mistaken, as these 
flowers were, in numerous cases, words of the Pre-Raphaelites 
themselves. 

“Please forgive these self-centred protestations. If I thank you at last 
so long-windedly for sending me your article, it is because we are in 
general agreement about the peculiar excellencies of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and I am concerned to be understood by someone with whose attitude 
to the subject I closely sympathize. I was greatly interested by every- 
thing you had to say; I was — for the discretion with which you 
revealed your religious beliefs; and I respect your perceptions.” 
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EUROPE AND A WIDER WORLD 1415-1715 
J. H. Parry, M.B.E., M.A., PH.D. 


Professor of Modern History in the University College of the West 
Indies, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge 
Europe and a Wider World, 1415-1715 tells in outline the story of 
the colonizing activities of the principal European nations, including 
trade, missions and plantations, from the time of Prince Henry 
“the navigator” to the Treaty of Utrecht; and traces the corre- 
sponding development of thought in Europe on the subject of the 
expansion of Christendom and the growth of European power 


overseas. 
COMEDY 
L. J. Potts, M.A. 


Fellow of Queens’ Collége, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in 
English in the University of Cambridge 

A sTuDy of comedy based on representative works of drama and 
narrative, mainly in English, from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw. 
The writer deals with the subject in the concrete rather than in the 
abstract; but in his view comedy implies a philosophy of life more 
or less constant, though influenced by changing social conditions 
and by the range of the author’s mind. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AN INTRODUCTION 


A. D. Woozley, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, and University Lecturer 
in Philosophy 
A GENERAL introduction to the branch of philosophy best known 
as the Theory of Knowledge. Primary emphasis is on inducing 
the reader to realize both what the problems are and that they are 
genuine; for the difficulty of grasping the questions is the chief 
stumbling-block in beginning philosophy. Subjects treated include: 
the nature of the objects of thought and judgment; truth and error 
in belief; perception and our knowledge of the material world; 
and the status and function of memory. 


ANCIENT ROMAN RELIGION 

H. J. Rose, M.A., F.B.A. 

Professor of Greek, United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonards, 
St. Andrews 

“THIS is a companion volume to that on Ancient Greek Religion 
which Professor Rose contributed last year . . . and it has the same 
virtues to commend it; wide learning, lucid exposition, and a lively 
human interest in the subject.”—THE SCOTSMAN 
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